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vocabulary with Chinese equivalents. 



PREFACE. 



The teachers of English in China are generally 
struck with the unsuitableness of the text-books in use. 
These books are either from America or England. 
They are written on the assumption that English is the 
student's native language. Therefore all the idiomatic 
and grammatical difficulties are at once presented to his 
mind without any attempt to help him overcome them. 
Besides, much of the subject-matter contained in such 
books, however simple it may be to an English-speak- 
ing child, is beyond the conception of the Chinese 
student. 

To obviate these difficulties, in the preparation of 
this series of six books, the editors introduced numerous 
notes in Chinese, explaining the difficult passages and 
idiomatic expressions. The meaning of the words is 
also explained in Chinese in the vocabulary. This 
part of the work was done under the supervision of 
Mr. Zee Zung Zien, a graduate of St. John's University, 
Shanghai. 

In the selection of the material the compiler 
endeavoured to suit the mental requirements of the 
Chinese students, who are comparatively matured before 
beginning to study English. Hence childish descrip- 
tions of familiar objects, animals, etc., have been 
omitted, while inventions, discoveries, biographies, 
historical facts, etc., have been introduced. A peculiar 
feature about this series is that about twenty-five per 
cent of the reading matter deals with Chinese life, 
history, literature, etc. 

F, F. S. 
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I. ORIGIN OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

1. During the voyage of the packet ship 
' ' Sully, ' ' from Havre to New York, in October, 
1832, a conversation arose one day in the cabin 
upon electricity and magnetism. Dr. Charles S. 
Jackson, of Boston, described an experiment 
recently made in Paris with an electro-magnet, by 
means of which electricity had been transmitted 
through a great length of wire, arranged in circles 
around the walls of a large apartment. The 
transmission had been instantaneous, and it seemed 
as though the flight of electricity was too rapid to 
be measured. Among the group of passengers, 
no one listened more attentively to Dr. Jackson's 
recital than a New York artist, named Samuel 
Finley Breece Morse, who was returning from a 
three years' residence in Europe, whither he had 
gone for improvement in his art. 
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2. Painter as lie was, he was nevertheless 
well versed in science, for which he had inherited 
an inclination. His father was that once famous 
geographer and doctor of divinity, of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, whose large work upon geography 
was to be found, half a century ago, in almost 
every collection of books in America. Besides 
assisting his father in his geographical studies, 
Samuel Morse had studied chemistry at Yale 
College, under Professor Silliman, and natural 
philosophy under Professor Day. After graduating 
from Yale, in 1810, he went with Washington 
Allston to London, where he received instruction in 
painting from Sir Benjamin West. Returning to 
the United States in 1815, he. pursued his vocation 
with so much success, that he was elected the first 
president of the National Academy, and held the 
office for sixteen years. In 1829, he went again 
to Europe, for further improvement; and it was 
when returning from this visit that the conversation 
took place in the cabin of the ' ' Sully. ' ' During 
all the years of his artist life, he had retained his 
early love for science, and usually was himself well 
informed of its progress. Hence the eagerness 
with which he listened to Dr. Jackson's narrative. 

3. "Why," said he, when the doctor had 
finished, "if that is so, and the presence of 
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electricity could be made visible in any desired 
part of the circuit, I see no reason why intelligence 
might not be transmitted instantaneously by 
electricity." 

4. "How convenient it would be," added 
one of the passengers, " if we could send news in 
that manner." 

5. "Why can't we?" asked Morse, fascinated 
by the idea. 

6. From that hour the snbject occupied his 
thoughts; and he began forthwith to exercise his 
ingenuity in devising .the requisite apparatus. 
Voyages were long in those days, and he had 
nothing to do but to meditate and contrive. Before 
the "Sully" dropped her anchor in New York 
harbour, he had invented and put on paper, in 
drawings and explanatory words, the chief features 
of the apparatus employed, to this hour, by far the 
greater number of telegraphic lines throughout 
the world. 

7. The system of dots and marks, the narrow 
ribbon of paper upon a revolving block, and a 
mode of burying the wires in the earth after 
enclosing them in tubes, all were thought of and 
recorded on board the packet-ship. The invention, 
in fact,, so far as the theory and the essential 
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devices were concerned, except the idea of sus- 
pending the wires upon posts, was completed on 
board the vessel. A few days after landing, the 
plan, now universally employed, of supporting the 
wires, was thought of by the inventor, though 
he still preferred his original conception of the 
buried tubes. : - J 

8. The reader, of course, knows that the 
mere idea of transmitting intelligence by electricity 
was not original with Samuel Morse. From the 
time when Dr. Franklin and his friends stretched 
a wire across the Schuylkill River, and killed a 
turkey for their dinner by a shock from an electrical 
machine on the other side of the stream, the notion 
had existed of using the marvellous fluid for 
transmitting intelligence; and long before the 
"Sully" was launched, some attempts had been 
made in this direction, which were not wholly 
unsuccessful. 

9. There is no instance on record, I believe, 
of a great invention completed by the efforts of one 
man. Usually an invention of first-rate importance 
is originated in one age, and brought to perfection 
in another ; and we sometimes trace its progress for 
thousands of j-ears. Probably so simple a matter 
as a pair of scissors — one of the oldest inventions- 
was the result of the cogitations of many ingenious 
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minds, and has undergone improvements from the 
days of Pharaoh to those of Rogers and Sons. 
The most remarkable case of rapid invention with 
which I am acquainted is that of the sewing- 
machine, which, in twenty-five years, has been 
brought to a point not distant from perfection. 
But then thousands of ingenious minds have 
exerted themselves upon it ! In the Patent Office 
at Washington, not less than thirteen hundred 
devices and improvements have been patented 
relating to this beautiful contrivance. 

10. The electric telegraph is an. instance of 
the slow growth of invention. The first step was 
taken towards it thousands of years ago, when 
some one observed that if a piece of amber was 
rubbed against cloth, it attracted small objects and 
emitted a spark. In Greek, the word ELECTRON 
signifies amber; and hence the name which has 
been given to the mysterious and wonderful fluid 
that pervades the universe. The .second step 
towards the telegraph was not made until the middle 
of the last century (1745), when a Dutch professor 
invented the Leyden-jar, by which electricity can 
be accumulated, and from which it can be suddenly 
discharged in an electric shock. 

11. From that time electricity became, in all 
civilized countries, the favourite branch of study. 
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Franklin's discoveries quickly followed. Galvani 
led the way to electro-magnetism, which Tolta 
pursued with striking success. The galvanic- 
battery was speedily added to the resources of 
science. The electro-magnet followed ; and in 
1719, Professor Oersted, of Denmark, so increased 
our knowledge of these instruments, that little 
remained except for ingenious inventors to devise 
the mechanical apparatus of the telegraph. 

12. An artist, arriving at home after a three 
years' residence in foreign countries, is not apt 
to be furnished with a great abundance of cash 
capital ; nor is he usually able to spend any more 
time in unproductive industry. Three years passed 
before Mr. Morse set up his rude apparatus of 
half a mile of wire and a wooden clock, adapted 
to the purpose by his own hands, and sent a 
message from one end of his wire to the other, 
legible at least by himself. He used to exhibit 
his apparatus now and then to his friends, and 
he spent all the time he could spare from his 
profession in perfecting it. For some time it was 
placed in a large room of the New York University, 
where, in the fall of 1837, large numbers of people 
witnessed its operation. 

13.' The invention attracted much notice at 
the time, as I can just remember. Every one 
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said, "How wonderful ! how ingenious!" and 
boasted of the progress man was . making in 
science ; but scarcely any one believed that the 
invention could be turned to profitable account, 
and no man could be found in New York 
willing to risk his capital in putting the inven- 
tion to a practical test. By this time^ however, 
Mr. Morse had become fully possessed of the 
inventor's mania, which shuts, .a man's eyes to 
all obstacles, and forces him to pursue his project 
to the uttermost. 

14. Having no other resource, he went to 
Washington in 1838, arranged his apparatus there, 
exhibited its performance to as many members as 
he could induce to attend, and petitioned Congress 
for a grant of public money with which to make 
an experimental line between Washington and 
Baltimore, a distance of forty miles. It is weary 
work getting a grant of money from Congress for 
such a purpose ; and it ought to be, for Congress 
has no constitutional right to give away the people's 
money to test such an invention. A committee 
reported on it favourably, but nothing further was 
done during the session. 

15. He crossed the ocean to seek assistance 
in Burope. His efforts were fruitless. Neither 
in France, nor in England, could he obtain 
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public or private encouragement. It seemed out 
of the sphere of government, and capitalists were 
strangely obtuse, not to the merits of the inven- 
tion, but to the probability of its being profitable. 
They could not conceive that any considerable 
number of persons in the country would care to 
pay for the instantaneous transmission of news. 
Returning home disappointed, but not discouraged , 
he renewed his efforts, winter after winter, Using 
all the influence of his personal presence at 
Washington, and all his powers of argument and 
persuasion. 

16. March the third, 1843, the last day of 
the session, was come. He attended all day the 
House oj Representatives, faintly hoping that 
something might be done for him before the final 
adjournment ; but as the evening wore away, the 
pressure and confusion increased, and at length 
hope died within him and he left the Capitol. He 
walked sadly home and went to bed. 

17. Imagine the rapture with which he heard 
on the following morning that Congress, late in 
the night, amid the roar and stress preceding 
adjournment, had voted him thirty thousand dollars 
for constructing his experimental line ! Bleven 
years and a half had passed since he had made his 
invention on board the ship. Perhaps, on that 
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morning, he thought it worth while to strive and 
suffer for so long a period, to enjoy the thrill and 
ecstasy which he then experienced. 

18. But his troubles were far from being 
over. Clinging still to his original notion of in- 
closing the wires in buried tubes, he wasted nearly 
a whole year, and spent twenty- three thousand 
dollars of his appropriation in discovering that the 
plan would not work. 

19. And this brings another character on the 
scene — the founder of Cornell University. Ezra 
Cornell has a place in the history of the telegraph, 
which would have caused his name to be remem- 
bered if he had never founded a university. At 
this critical moment, his ingenuity came to the 
rescue of Morse's enterprise, and saved it, perhaps, 
from premature extinction. The telegraph, in 
return for this service, has 'since given him a 
colossal fortune, part of which he has expended in 
a manner with which the world is acquainted. 

20. On a certain day in 1842, when he was 
a travelling agent for a patent plough, he arrived 
at Portland, in Maine, and, naturally enough, 
called at the office of an agricultural journal, edited 
by Mr. F. O. J. Smith, with whom he was well 
acquainted. This visit proved to be the turning- 
point in the plough agent's career. Horace Greely 
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often says that every man has one chance in his 
life to make a fortune; and Mr. Disraeli has 
recently informed mankind that the secret of success 
is to be ready for your opportunity when it comes. 
Mr. Cornell's opportunity was now coming, and 
he was ready for it. On entering the office, he 
found the editor on his knees, with parts of a 
plough by his side, drawing on the floor with a 
piece of chalk, and trying to explain his drawing 
to a plough-maker named Robinson, who was 
standing near. 

21. "Cornell," said the editor, with anima- 
tion, and as if much relieved, "you are the very 
man I want to see. I want a scraper made, and I 
can't make Robinson understand exactly what I 
want. But you can understand it, and make it for 



me, too. 



22. Ezra Cornell had indeed learned the 
trade of a machinist. The son of a farmer, named 
Elijah Cornell, in Westchester County, New York, 
he had passed his boyhood, as our country boys 
usually do, in working on his father's farm, and 
in going to the district school during the winter. 
In 1828, when he came of age, he went to Ithaca, 
New York, in search of employment, and there 
worked awhile in a machine shop, and afterwards 
passed several years as the superintendent of a 
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large mill in Ithaca. Of an ingenious, inventive 
turn of mind, he had become familiar with the 
mechanical powers, could handle tools with dexterity, 
and was fertile in what may be called mechanical 
ideas. He was one of those men who would 
undertake on the spot to build a mill, dig a canal, 
bore the Hoosac Tunnel, or construct the High 
Bridge, and execute the work in a triumphant 
manner. He was a sound, healthy man, too, who 
drank no intoxicating drink,' used no tobacco, and 
lived cleanly in every respect. It was with reason, 
therefore, that the editor felt relieved when he saw 
him enter his office that day in Portland, while he 
was vainly expounding an imaginary scraper to 
Mr. Robinson. 

23. "What do you want your scraper to 
do?" asked Cornell. 

24. Mr. Smith explained. Congress had 
made an appropriation to build a line of telegraph 
between Washington and Baltimore, and Mr. Smith 
had taken the contract from Professor Morse to lay 
down the pipe in which the wire'was to be inclosed. 
Finding that it would cost a great deal more to do 
the work than he had calculated upon, he was 
trying to invent something which would dig the 
ditch, and fill it with dirt again, after the pipe 
was laid at the bottom, Cornell asked various 
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questions concerning the size of the pipe and the 
depth Of the ditch, and, after thinking awhile, 
said :— 

25. "You don't want either a ditch or a 
scraper. ' ' 

26. He took a pencil and drew the outline of 
a machine, to be drawn by a yoke of oxen } which, 
he said, would cut open the ground to the depth of 
two feet, deposit the pipe at the bottom, and cover 
it with earth, as the oxen drew the machine along. 
The editor was incredulous. Cornell, however, 
expressed unbounded confidence in its successful 
working, and Smith at last agreed to pay for one, 
provided Cornell would superintend its construction. 
If it succeeded, the inventor was to be paid hand- 
somely ; if it failed, he was to receive nothing. Ten 
days after, the trial took place, when one yoke of 
oxen, with the assistance of the machine and three 
men, laid one hundred feet of pipe and covered it 
with earth in the first five minutes. The contractor 
found that he could lay the pipe for about ten 
dollars a mile, for which he was to receive a 
hundred dollars. 

27. Nothing would now content the contractor 
but Cornell's going to Baltimore and superintend- 
ing the working of the machine which he had 
invented \ and as he made an advantageous offer, 
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Cornell agreed to go. Upon conversing --with 
Professor Morse, and inspecting the pipe that was 
to be used,, he predicted failure, and endeavoured 
to convince the professor that the pipe would; not 
answer. Morse clung to the child of .his brain,, and 
the work was begun. The .pipe was laid with 
great rapidity, and it was not until Mr. Cornell 
had ploughed in ten miles of pipe, nearly all the 
way from Baltimore to the. Relay House, that 
Morse was satisfied messages could not be trans- 
mitted through it. But, as our French friends 
say, ' The eyes of the universe were upon him, ' ' 
and he shrank from the comments of, the press 
upon the waste of the public , money in an 
experiment so 1 ~ prolonged. The ready Cornell 
quickly relieved" liim from this embarrassment. 
He shouted to his men one day : — 

28. " 'Hurry up, boys. Start the team lively ! 
We must reach the Relay House before we leave 
off to-night. " 

29. Cornell, who was guiding, the maphine, 
directed it so that it caught under a rock, and in a 
moment it was smashed to pieces. The news- 
paper lamented the catastrophe, and condoled 
with the inventor upon the delay it would 
cause. Another kind of pipe was tried, and failed. 
The whole of that year was consumed in such 
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experiments. : At last, when but seven thousand 
dollars of the appropriation was left, and Professor 
Morse was almost in despair, he gave Up the 
execution of the work to Mr. Cornell, who forth- 
with, with the Professor's approval, abandoned the 
pipe system, and set up the telegraph wire on 
poles, employing an insulator and a relay magnet 
of his own invention . 

30. On the First of May, 1843, the first 
message was sent ; and although every part of the 
apparatus worked imperfectly, and sometimes 
would not work at all, the line was sufficiently 
successful to establish the electric telegraph as a 
permanent addition to the possessions of man. 
No one more constantly studied its defects than 
Bzra Cornell ; for, from this time forward, it 
became his business to construct telegraphic lines. 
After a long struggle with the early difficulties-^ * 
mechanical, scientific, pecuniary — he systematized 
the business so that it became profitable. Like 
most contractors, he occasionally received part of 
his compensation for constructing a line in stock of 
the company owning it ; and when the great rise in 
the value of telegraphic stock occurred, some years 
ago, he found himself a very rich man. 

By J Amf,S PARTON. 
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II. RIP VAN WINKLE. 



1. Whoever has made a voyage up the 
Hudson, must remember the Kaatskill Mountains. 
They are a dismembered branch of the great Appa- 
lachian family, and are seen away to the west of 
the river swelling up to a noble height, and lording 
it over the surrounding country. Kvery change of 
season, every change of weather, indeed every hour 
of the day, produces some change in the magical 
hues and shapes of these mountains; and they are 
regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as 
perfect barometers. When the weather is fair and 
settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and 
print their bold outlines on the clear evening sky ; 
but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is 
cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapours 
about their summits, which, in the last rays of the 
setting sun, will glow and light up like a crown of 
glory. 

2. At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the light smoke curling 
up from a village, whose shingle roofs gleam 
among the trees, just where the blue tints of the 
upland melt away into the fresh green of the 
nearer landscape. It is a little village of great 
antiquity, having been founded by some of the 
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Dutcli colonists, in the early times of the province, 
just about the beginning of the government of the 
good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace ! ) and 
there were some of the houses of the original 
settlers standing within a few years, built of 
small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having 
latticed windows and gabled fronts, surmounted 
with weathercocks. - 

3. In that same village, and in one of these 
very houses (which to tell the precise truth, was 
sadly time-worn and weather-beaten') , there lived 
many years since, while the country was yet a 
province of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured 
fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was 
a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured 
so gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege of 
Fort Christina. He inherited,, however, but little 
of the .martial character ofhis ancestors.., 

4. I have observed that he was a simple, good- 
natured "man:; he was moreover a kind neighbour, 
and' air obedient henrpecked h usband . Indeed , to 
the latter circumstance might- be owing that meek- 
ness of spirit which gained him such universal 
popularity, for those men are -most apt to be- 
obsequious and conciliating abroad, who are under 
the discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers 
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doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the 
fiery furnace .of, domestic tribulation, and -a curtain 
lecture is worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and long suffering. 
A termagant' wife- may, therefore, in some respects, 
be considered a tolerable blessing ; and if so, Rip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

5. Certain it is, that he was a gre&t ^favourite 
among all the good wires of the village, who, as ; 
usual with the amiable sex, took his part in all 
family squabbles, .and never failed, whenever they ■ 
talked those matters over in their evening gossip- 
ings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle? 
The children of the village, too, would shout with, 
joy whenever he approached. He assisted at their 
sports, made' their- playthings, taught them -to fly 
kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories 
of ghosts, Pitches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he was surrounded "•■ 
by a.troop of them hanging on his skirts \ clambering 
on his back, and playing a- thousand tricks on him-/ 
with impunity ; and not' a 'dog would bark at hini^ 
throughput the neighbourhood, 

Part. II. 

-I.- : The great error in Rip's composition. -was ■ 
an insuperable, aversion to- all- kiiids- of - profitable-' 
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labour. It could not be from the want of assiduity 
or perseverance; for he would sit on a wet rock, 
with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar's lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur, even though 
he should not be encouraged by a single nibble. 
He would carry a fowling piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refuse 
to assist a neighbour, even in the roughest toil, 
and was a foremost man at all country frolics for 
husking Indian corn or building stone fences. 
The women of the village, too, used to employ 
him to rim their errands, and to do such little odd 
jobs as their less obliging husbands would not do 
for them :^-in a word, Rip was ready to attend to 
anybody's business but his own ; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farni' in order, he 
found it impossible. 

2. In fact, he declared it was no - use to 
work on his farm ; it was the most pestilent little 
piece of ground in the whole country ; everything 
about it went wrong, and would go wrong in spite 
of him. His fences were continually falling to 
pieces ; his cow would either go astray, or get 
among the cabbages; weeds were sure to grow 
thicker in his fields than anywhere else ; the rain 
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always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some out-door work to do; so that though his 
patrimonial estate had dwindled away under his 
management, acre by acre, until there was little 
more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potatoes, yet it was the worst-conditioned farm in 
the neighbourhood. 

3. His children, too, were as ragged and wild 
as if they belonged to nobody. His son Rip 
promised to inherit the habits, with the old clothes, 
of his father. He was generally seen trooping 
like a colt at his mother's heels, equipped in a pair 
of his father's cast off galligaskins, which he had 
much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady 
does her train in bad weather. 

4. Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of 
those happy" mortals, of foolish, well-oiled disposi- 
tions, who take the world easy, eat white bread or 
brown, whichever can be got with least thought or 
trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. If left to himself, he would 
have ivhistled life away in perfect contentment ; but 
his wife kept continually dinning in his ears about 
his idleness, and the ruin he was bringing on his 
family. 

5. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was 
incessantly going, and everything he said or did 
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was sure to produce a torrent of household 
eloquence. -Rip had but one way of replying to 
all lectures of the kind, and .that, .by frequent 
use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged his 
shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but 
said nothing. This, however, always provoked a 
fresh volley from his wife, so that he was fain 
to draw off his forces, and take to the outside of 
the house— the only side which, in truth, belongs 
to a hen-pecked husband. 

6. -Rip's sole domestic adherent' was his dog 
Wolf, who was as much hen-pecked as his 
master ; for Dame Van Winkle regarded th'eni as 
companions in idleness, even looked upon Wolf 
with an evil eye as the cause of his master's 
going so often astray. True it is, "in all points 
of spirit befitting 'an honourable dog," he was as 
courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods—, 
but what courage can withstand the'e'ver-during 
and' all-besetting terrors of a woman's . tongue? 
The moment Wolf entered" the 'houses his crest 
fell, his tail, drooped to the ground, or. curled" 
between his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows 
air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van 
Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom-stick.: 
or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping 
precipitation. -■. ■ . ; - .. <; 
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Part III. 

1. Times grew worse and worse with Rip 
Van Winkle, as years of matrimony rolled on : a 
tart temper never mellows with age, and a sharp 
tongue is the only edge tool that grows keener 
with constant use. For a long while he used to 
console himself, When driven from-'' home, by 
frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the sages, 
philosophers, and other idle personages of the 
village, which held its sessions on a bench before 
a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of 
his majesty George the Third. Here they used to 
sit in the shade, of a long, lazy summer's day, 
talking listlessly over village gossip, or telling 
endless sleepy stories aboiit nothing; But it would 
have been worth any statesman's money to have 
heard the profound discussions which sometimes 
took place, when by chance an old newspaper fell 
into . their hands, from some passing traveller. ' 
How solemnly they would listen to the contents, 
as drawled out by Derrick Van. Bttmmel, the 
schoolmaster, a dapper, learned little man who" was" 
not to be daunted by the most gigantic word in the 
dictionary; and how sagely they would deliberate 
upon public events some months after they had 
taken place..; 
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2. The opinions of this junta were completely 
controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the 
village, and landlord of the inn, at the door of 
which he '.took his seat from morning till night, 
just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun, and keep 
in the shade of a large tree ; so that the neighbours 
could tell: the hour by his movements as accurately 
as by a sun-dial. It is true, he was rarely heard 
to speak,' but smoked his pipe incessantly. His 
adherents, however (for every great man has his 
adherents), perfectly understood hint, and knew 
how to gather his opinions. When anything that 
was read or related displeased him, he was observed 
to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send forth 
short, frequent, and angry puffs ; but when pleased, 
he would inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, 
and emit it in light and placid clouds, and some- 
times, taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting 
the fragrant vapour curl about his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect appro- 
bation. 

3. From even this stronghold the unlucky 
Rip was at length routed by his termagant wife, 
who would suddenly break in upon the tranquillity 
of the assemblage, and call the members all to 
naught; nor was that august personage, Nicholas 
Vedder himself, sacred from the daring tongue of 
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this terrible virago, who charged him outright with 
encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

4. Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to 
despair, and his only alternative to escape from the 
labour of the farm and the clamour of his wife, 
was to take gun in hand, and stroll away into the 
wood. Here he would sometimes seat himself at 
the foot of a tree, and share the contents of his 
wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympathized as 
a fellow-snffe7-er in persecution. "Poor Wolf," 
lie would say, "thy mistress leads thee a dog's 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live 
thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee ! ' ' 
Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his 
master's face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily 
believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all his 
heart. 

Part IV. 

1. In a long ramble on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was 
after his favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and 
the- still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with 
the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he 
threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green 
knoll covered with mountain herbage, that crowned 
the brow of it precipice. From an opening between 
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the trees he could overlook all the lower country 
for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a 
distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 
-.moving on its silent but majestic course, with 
the reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of 
a logging bark, here and there sleeping on- its 
glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue 
highlands. u -; , .-.. 

2. On the other side he looked down into a 
deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the 
bottom filled with fragments from the impending 
cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of 
the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing 
on this scene ; evening was gradually advancing ; 
the mountains began to throw their long blue 
-shadows over the valleys ; he saw that it: would 
be dark long before he could reach the village; 
and he heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of 
encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

3. As he was about to descend he heard a 
voice from a distance hallooing, ' ' Rip Van Winkle ! 
Rip Van Winkle ! " He looked around, but could 
see nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought his fancy must 
have deceived him, and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry ring through the 
Still evening air, "Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
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Winkle ! ' '; — at the same time Wolf bristled up , his 
back, and giving a low growl, skulked to his 
master's side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 
Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over 
him : he looked anxiously in the same direction, 
and perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the 
rocks, and bending under the weight of something 
he carried on his back. He was surprised to see 
any human being in this lonely and unfrequented 
place, but supposing it to be someone of the 
neighbourhood • in need of his assistance, he hast- 
ened down to yield it. 

4. On nearer approach, he was still more 
surprised at the singularity of the stranger's 
appearance. He was. a short, square-built old 
fellow, with thick, bushy hair and a grizzled beard. 
His dress was of the: antique Dutch fashion — a 
cloth jerkin strapped round the waist — several 
pairs of breeches, the outer one of ample volume, 
decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, and 
bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulders 
.a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made 
signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the 
load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this 
new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual 
alacrity, and mutually relieving each other they 
clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry 
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bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip 
every now and then heard long rolling peals, like 
distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
ravine or rather cleft between lofty rocks, towards 
which their rugged path conducted. 

5. He paused for an instant, but supposing 
it to be the muttering of one of those transient 
thundershowers which often take place in mountain 
heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the 
brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses of the 
azure sky, and the bright evening cloud. During 
the whole time Rip and his companion had laboured 
on in silence; for though the former marvelled 
greatly what could be the object of carrying a keg 
of liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was 
something strange and incomprehensible about 
the unknown, that inspired awe, and checked 
familiarity. 

6. On entering the amphitheatre, new sub- 
jects of wonder presented themselves. On a level 
spot in the centre was a company of odd-looking 
personages playing at ninepins. They were dressed 
in a quaint outlandish fashion ; some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their 
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belts, and most of them had enormous breeches, of 
similar style with that of the guide's. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar; one had a large head, 
broad face, and small piggish eyes; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was 
surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat set off with 
a little red cock's tail. They all had beards, of 
various shapes and colours. 

7. There was one who seemed to be the 
commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with 
a weather-beaten countenance ; he wore a lace 
doublet, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat 
and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, 
with roses in them. The whole group reminded 
Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting in 
the parlour of Dominie Van Sckaick, the village 
parson, and which had been brought over from 
Holland at the time of the settlement. 

8. What seemed particularly odd to Rip, was, 
that though these folks were evidently amusing 
themselves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, 
the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the 
most melancholy party of pleasure he had witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but 
the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling 
peals of thunder. 
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9. As Rip and his companion approached 
them, they suddenly desisted from their play, and 
stared at him with such a fixed statue-like gaze, and 
such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, 
that his heart turned within him, and his knees 
smote together. His companion now emptied the 
contents of the keg into large flagons, and made 
signs to him to wait upon the company. He obeyed 
with fear and trembling ; they quaffed the liquor 
in profound silence, and then returned to their 
game. 

10. By degrees, Rip's awe and apprehension 
subsided. He even ventured, when no eye was 
fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, which he 
found had much of the flavour of excellent 
Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and 
was soon tempted to repeat the draught. One 
taste provoked another, and he reiterated his visits 
to the flagon so often, that at length his senses 
were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his 
head gradually declined, and he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Part V. 

1. On waking, Rip found himself on the 
green knoll from whence he had first seen the old 
man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes — it was a 
bright sunny morning. The birds were hopping 
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and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle 
was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure 
mountain breeze. "Surely," thought Rip, "I 
have not slept here all night." He recalled the 
occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange 
man with the keg of liquor — the mountain ravine 
— the wild retreat among the rocks — the woe-begone 
party at ninepins — the flagon — "Oh! that wicked 
flagon!" thought Rip, "what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van Winkle? " 

2. He looked round for his gun, but in place 
of the clean, well-oiled fowling piece, he found an 
old firelock lying by him, the barrel encrusted with 
rust, the lock falling off and the stock worm-eaten. 

3. He now suspected that the grave roysterers 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and 
having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of his 
gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might 
have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He 
whistled after him, and shouted his name, but all 
in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout 
but no dog was to be seen. 

4. He determined to revisit the scene of the 
last evening's gambol, and if he met with any of 
the party, to demand his dog and gun. As he 
rose to walk, he found himself stiff in the joints, 
and wanting in his usual activity. ' ' These 
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mountain beds do not agree with me," thought 
Rip, ' ' and if this frolic should lay me up with a 
fit of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time 
with Dame Van Winkle." With some difficulty 
he got down into the glen ; he found the gully up 
which he and his companion had ascended the 
preceding evening; but to his astonishment a 
mountain stream was now foaming down it, leaping 
from rock to rock, and filling the glen with 
babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to 
scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way 
through thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch- 
hazel; and sometimes tripped up or entangled by 
the wild grape vines that twisted their coils and 
tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of 
network in his path. 

5. At length he reached to where the ravine 
had opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre ; 
but no traces of such opening remained. The 
rocks presented a high impenetrable wall, over 
which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of 
feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, 
black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He 
again called and whistled after his dog; he was 
only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle 
crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree that 
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overhung a sunny precipice : and who, secure in 
their elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at 
the poor man's perplexities. What was to be 
done? The morning was passing away, and Rip 
felt famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved 
to give up his dog and gun ; he dreaded to meet 
his wife ; but it would not do to starve among the 
mountains. He shook his head, shouldered the 
rusty firelock, and with a heart full of trouble and 
anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

6. As he approached the village, he met a 
number of people, but none whom he knew, which 
somewhat surprised him, for he had thought himself 
acquainted with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all stared 
at him with equal marks of surprise, and whenever 
they cast eyes upon him, invariably stroked their 
chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, 
to his astonishment, he found his beard had grown 
a foot long ! 

7. He had now entered the skirts of the 
village. A troop of strange children ran at his 
heels, hooting after htm, and pointing at his gray 
beard: The dogs, too, not one of which he recog- 
nized for an old acquaintance, barked at him as he 
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passed. The very village was altered ; it was 
larger and more populous. There were rows of 
houses which he had never seen before, and those 
which had been his familiar haunts had disappeared. 
Strange names were over the doors — strange faces 
at the windows — everything was strange. His 
mind now misgave him ; he began to doubt 
whether both he and the world around him were 
not bewitched. Surely this was his native village, 
which he had left but a day before. There stood 
the Kaatskill Mountains — there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance — there was every hill and 
dale precisely as it had always been — Rip was sorely 
perplexed — "That flagon last night," thought he, 
"has addled my poor head sadly ! " 

Part VI. 
1. It was with some difficulty that he found 
the way to his own house, which he approached 
with silent awe, expecting every moment to hear 
the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found 
the house gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the 
windows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. 
A half-starved dog, that looked like Wolf, was 
skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but 
the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. 
This was an unkind cut indeed. " My very dog," 
sighed poor Rip, ' ' has forgotten me ! ' ' 
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2. He entered the house, which, to tell the 
truth, Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat 
order. It was empty, forlorn, and apparently 
abandoned. This desolateness overcame all his 
connubial fears — he called loudly for his wife 
and children — the lonely chambers rang for a 
moment with his voice, and then all again was 
silence. 

3. He now hurried forth, and hastened to 
his old resort, the village inn — but it, too, was 
gone. A large, rickety wooden building stood in 
its place, with great gaping windows, some of them 
broken, and mended with old hats and petticoats, 
and over the door was painted, ' ' The Union Hotel, 
by Jonathan Doolittle. " Instead of the great tree 
that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of 
yore, there now was reared a tall, naked pole, 
with something on the top that looked like a red 
nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on 
which was a singular assemblage of stars and 
stripes — all this was strange and incomprehensible. 
He recognized on the sign, however, the ruby face 
of King George, under which he had smoked so 
many a peaceful pipe, but even this was singularly 
metamorphosed. The red coat was changed for 
one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand 
instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
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cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large 
characters, General Washington. 

4. There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about 
the door, but none that Rip recollected. The very 
character of the people seemed changed. There 
was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage 
Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double chin 
and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco 
smoke, instead of idle speeches ; or Van Bummel, 
the schoolmaster, doliug forth the contents of an 
ancient newspaper. In place of these a lean, 
bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of 
handbills, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens — election — members of Congress — 
Yib&rty^B tinker's Hill — heroes of seventy-six — 
and other words that were a perfect Babylonish 
jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

5. The appearance of Rip, with his long, 
grizzled beard, his rusty fowling piece, his uncouth 
dress, and the army of women and children that 
had gathered at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavern politicians. They crowded 
round him, eying him from head to foot with great 
curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and 
drawing him partly aside, inquired "on which 
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side he voted." Rip stared in vacant stupidity. 
Another short but busy little fellow pulled him by 
the arm, and rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear 
whether he was Federal or Democrat. ' ' Rip was 
equally at a loss to comprehend the question ; when 
a knowing, self-important old gentleman, in a 
sharp cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, 
putting them to the right and left with his elbows 
as he passed, and planting himself before Van 
Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other resting on 
his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, 
as it were, into his very soul, demanded in an 
austere tone "what brought him to the election 
with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a riot in the 
village ? ' ' 

6. ' ' Alas ! gentlemen, ' ' cried Rip, somewhat 
dismayed, "I am a poor, quiet man, a native of 
the place, and a loyal subject of the king, God 
bless him ! ' ' 

7. Here a general shout burst from the 
bystanders — "A tory! a tory, a spy, a refugee! 
hustle him ! away with him ! ' ' 

8. It was with great difficulty that the self- 
important man in the cocked hat restored order ; 
and having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit, what he 
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came there for, and whom he was seeking. The 
poor man humbly assured him that he meant no 
harm, but merely came there in search of some of 
his neighbours, who used to keep about the tavern. 

9. " Well — who are they? — name them ? ' ' 

10. Rip bethought himself a moment, and 
inquired, " Where's Nicholas Vedder ? ' ' 

11. There was a silence for a little while, 
when an old man replied, in a thin, piping voice. 
' ' Nicholas Vedder ? Why, he is dead and gone 
these eighteen years ! There was a wooden tomb- 
stone in the churchyard that used to tell all about 
him, but that's rotten and gone too." 

12. " Where's Bram Dutcher f ' ' 

13. "Oh, he went off to the army in the 
beginning of the war ; some say he was killed at 
the storming of. Stony Point — others say he was 
drowned in the squall at the foot of Antony's Nose. 
I don't know — he never came back again." 

14. "Where's Van Bumuiel, the school- 
master ? ' ' 

15. "He went off to the wars, too; was a 
great militia general, and is now in Congress." 

16. Rip's heart died away at hearing of these 
sad changes in his home and friends, and finding 
himself thus alone in the world. Every answer 
puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous 
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lapses of time, and of matters which he could not 
understand — war — Congress — Stony Point ! — he 
had no courage to ask after any more friends, but 
cried out in despair, ' ' Does nobody here know Rip 
Van Winkle?" 

17. "Oh, Rip Van Winkle ! " exclaimed two 
or three. "Oh, to be sure ! that's Rip Van Winkle 
yonder, leaning against the tree." 

18. Rip looked, and beheld a precise counter- 
part of himself as he went up the mountain ; 
apparently as lazy and certainly as ragged. The 
poor fellow was now completely confounded. He 
doubted his own identity, and whether he was 
himself or another man. In the midst of his 
bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
who he was, and what was his name? 

19. ' ' God knows, ' ' exclaimed he, at his wWs 
end ; " I'm not myself — I'm somebody else — that's 
me yonder — no — that's somebody else got into my 
shoes — I was myself last night, but I fell asleep 
on the mountain, and they've changed my gun, 
and everything's changed, and I'm changed, and 
I can't tell what's my name, or who lam!" 

20. The bystanders began now to look at 
each other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their 
fingers against their foreheads. There was a 
whisper, also, about securing the gun, and keeping 
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the old fellow from doing mischief; at the very- 
suggestion of which, the self-important man with 
the cocked hat retired with some precipitation. 
At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman 
passed through the throng to get a peep at the 
gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in 
her arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to 
cry. "Hush, Rip," cried she, "hush, you little 
fool ; the old man won't hurt you." The name of 
the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her 
voice all awakened a train of recollections in his 
mind. 

21. " What is your name, my good woman ? ' ' 
asked he. 

22. " Judith Gardenier.' 1 ' 1 

23. '■' And your father's name? " 

24. "Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van 
Winkle ; it's twenty years since he went away 
from home with his gun and never has been heard 
of since — his dog came home without him ; but 
whether he shot himself, or was carried away by 
the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a 
little girl." 

25. Rip had but one question more to ask; 
but he put it with a faltering voice : — 

26. " Where's your mother? ' ' 
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27. "Oh, she, too, had died but a short time 
since : she broke a blood vessel in a fit of passion 
at a New England peddler. ' ' 

28. There was a drop of comfort, at least, in 
this intelligence. The honest man could contain 
himself no longer. He caught his daughter and 
her child in his arms. "I am your father!" 
cried he — "Young Rip Van Winkle once. — Old 
Rip Van Winkle now ! Does nobody know poor 
Rip Van Winkle ! " 

29. All stood amazed, until an old woman, 
tottering out from among the crowd, put her hand 
to her brow and peering under it in his face for 
a moment, exclaimed, "Sure enough! it is Rip 
Van Winkle — it is himself. Welcome home again, 
old neighbour — Why, where have you been these 
twenty long years ? ' ' 

Part VII. 

1. Rip's story was soon told, for the whole 
twenty years had been to him but as one night. 
The neighbours stared when they heard it ; some 
were seen to wink at each other, and put their 
tongues in their cheeks ; and the self-important 
man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was 
over, had returned to the field, screwed down tJie 
corners of his mouth, and shook his head — upon 
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which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

2. It was determined, however, to take the 
opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen 
slowly advancing up the road. He was a descend- 
ant of the historian of that name, who wrote one 
of the earliest accounts of the province. Peter was 
the most ancient inhabitant of the village, and 
well versed in all the wonderful events and 
traditions of the neighbourhood. He recollected 
Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most 
satisfactory manner. He assured the company 
that it was a fact, handed down from his ancestor 
the historian, that the Kaatskill Mountains had 
always been haunted by strange beings. That it 
was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the 
first discoverer of the river and country, kept a 
kind of vigil there every twenty years with his 
crew of the Half Moon, being permitted in this 
way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and 
keep a guardian eye upon the river and the great 
city called by his name. That his father had once 
seen them in their old Dutch dresses playing at 
ninepins in a hollow of the mountain ; and that 
he himself had heard, one summer afternoon, 
the sound of their balls, like distant peals of 
thunder. 
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3. To make a long story short, the company 
broke up, and returned to the more important 
concerns of the election. Rip's daughter took him 
home to live with her ; she had a snug, well- 
furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for a 
husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the 
urchins that used to climb upon his back. As to 
Rip's son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to 
work on the farm, but evinced a hereditary dis- 
position to attend to anything else but his business. 

4. Rip now resumed his old walks and 
habits ; he soon found many of his former cronies, 
though all rather the worse for the wear and tear 
of time, and preferred making friends among the 
rising generation, with whom he soon grew into 
great favour. 

5. Having nothing to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can do 
nothing with impunity, he took his place once 
more on the bench, at the inn door, and was 
reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, 
and chronicle of the old times ' l before the war. ' ' 
It was some time before he could get into the 
regular track of gossip, or could be made to 
comprehend the strange events that had taken 
place during his torpor. How that there had been 
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a revolutionary war — that the country had thrown 
off the yoke of old England — and that instead of 
being a subject of his Majesty George the Third, 
he was now a free citizen of the United States. 

6. Rip, in fact, was no politician ; the changes 
of states and empires made but little impression on 
him ; but there was one species of despotism under 
which he had long groaned, and that was — petticoat 
government. Happily, that was at an end; he 
had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, 
and could go in and out whenever he pleased 
without dreading the tyranny of Dame Van 
Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, 
however, he shook his head, shrugged his shoulders 
and cast up his eyes ; which might pass either for 
an expression of resignation to his fate, or joy at 
his deliverance. He used to tell his story to every 
stranger that arrived at Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He 
was observed, at first, to vary on some points every 
time he told it, which was doubtless owing to his 
having so recently awakened. It at last settled 
down precisely to the tale I have related, and not a 
man, woman, or child in the neighbourhood, but 
knew it by heart. 

7. Some always pretended to doubt the reality 
of it and insisted that Rip had been" out of his 
head, and that this was one point on which he 
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always remained flighty. The old Dutch inhab- 
itants, however, almost universally gave it full 
credit. Even to this day, they never hear a 
thunderstorm of a summer afternoon about the 
Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his 
crew are at their game of ninepins : and it is the 
common wish of all hen-pecked husbands in the 
neighbourhood, when life hangs heavy on their 
hands, that they might have a quieting draught 
out of Rip Van Winkle's flagon. 

Washington Irving. 



III. CHARLES GOODYEAR. 

1. One da} 7 , in the year 1833, a Philadelphia 
merchant, who was stopping a few days in New 
York on business, chanced to pass the store of the 
Roxbttry India Rubber Company, in the lower part 
of the city. Seeing the words India Rubber on 
the sign, reminded him of the life preservers of 
that material, which had been spoken of in the 
newspapers as a new article of great utility. Being 
a natural lover of improvements, he went into the 
store to examine them, and the result was that 
he bought one and took it home with him to 
Philadelphia. 
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2. The name of this inquisitive person was 
Charles Goodyear, of the firm of A. Goodyear' and 
Sons, hardware merchants. Prosperous merchants 
they had been for several years, with a factory in 
Connecticut, their native state, and an extensive 
establishment in Philadelphia for the sale of their 
products ; but, at this time, they were involved in 
debt and difficulty. Having failed in 1830, they 
had compromised with their creditors, and were 
striving bravely to extricate themselves. But all 
their efforts proved fruitless, and they were com- 
pelled, at length, to give up all they possessed, 
and withdraw from business, still burdened with 
heavy obligations. This calamity occurred soon 
after the time when Charles Goodyear made his 
purchase of the India-rubber life-preserver, and 
when he was already thinking of turning his 
attention to some other branch of business. 

3. On examining his life-preserver, an 
improvement in the tube by which it was inflated 
occurred to him; and, the next time he was in 
New York, he showed it to the agent of the 
Roxbury Company, and offered to sell the improve- 
ment. The agent acknowledged the value of the 
idea, and proceeded to lay open to the inventor 
the state of the India-rubber manufacture in the 
United States, and the condition of the great 
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^Roxbury Company, in order to account for the 
improbability of the Company's buying the tube 
invention. 

4. There had been an India-rubber mania 
in New England, of which mania this Roxbury 
Company, with a capital of three hundred thousand 
dollars, was the most remarkable result. The first 
pair of India-rubber shoes ever seen in the United 
States were brought here, in 1820. They were 
gilt and were pointed like the slippers of the east. 
This pair, which were handed about as a curiosity, 
were followed, in 1823, by an importation of five 
hundred pairs, which, rough and ill-shaped, as they 
were, were eagerly bought at high prices ; and, from, 
that time onward, there was a regular importation 
of India-rubber shoes from South America, of five 
thousand pairs per annum. It was the high prices 
which these shoes commanded, as compared with 
the extreme cheapness of the raw material, that 
caused the expectation of- such enormous profits 
from their manufacture at home. Hence the 
rage of 1832 for India-rubber stocks. Hence the 
formation of the Roxbury Company, and the extrav- 
agant expectations of its stockholders. 

5. The agent of that company, however, had 
but a sorry tale to tell Charles Goodyear in 1833. 
He told him that the material had presented 
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unexpected difficulties. Shoes made in the winter 
melted as soon as the summer came. When 
exposed to the cold, they grew as hard as stone; 
but a temperature of one hundred degrees reduced 
a case of shoes to a mass of gum. And, what was 
worse, no one could tell of the winter-made shoes, 
whether they would stand the summer heats or 
not. The company feared to manufacture a large 
quantity, since the first hot week in June would 
melt the products of eight months' labour as readily 
as a single pair of shoes. In short, the agent said, 
unless a way could be discovered of hardening or 
curing this singular substance, and that very soon, 
the Roxbury Company would be obliged to wind 
up its affairs from the exhaustion, at once, of its 
patience and capital. This catastrophe, in fact, 
soon after happened, to the ruin of a large number 
of the people of Massachusetts. With it died all 
interest in the home manufacture of India-rubber, 
except in the mind of a single individual — Charles 
Goodyear. 

6. On his return to Philadelphia he began 
to study and experiment with India-rubber. He 
bought a few pounds. He melted it, kneaded it, 
rolled it, read about it, talked of it with professors 
and physicians, pondered it by night and day. 
He even made a few pairs of shoes, which were 
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very pretty to look at ; but they would stick together 
as soon as they were brought into a warm room. 
He mixed magnesia, alcohol, turpentine, with the 
melted gum, and tried in every way he could 
conceive to render it a manageable substance. 
Still baffled, he bought a quantity of the sap as 
it comes from the India-rubber tree, and experi- 
mented with that. Coming to his shop one 
morning, an Irishman in his employ met him at 
the door in high spirits, saying that he had found 
out the great secret and beaten a Yankee, pointing 
to his trousers, which he had dipped into one of 
the barrels of sap. They were so nicely coated 
over with the glistening gum, that for a moment 
Mr. Goodyear thought that perhaps Jerry had 
blundered into the secret. The man sat down to 
his work on the top of a cask. Dn attempting to 
rise, a few minutes after, he found himself glued 
to his seat, and his legs stuck tight together. He 
had to be cut out of his trousers, amid the laughter 
of the bystanders. Another time Mr. Goodyear 
thought he had succeeded in curing India-rubber, 
by mixing it with quicklime. He made some 
specimens of India-rubber cloth, which had an 
elegant appearance ; but, after enjoying his triumph 
a few days, he found, to his dismay, that the 
weakest acid, such as apple-utice, orange-juice, 
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or vinegar and water, dropped upon his cloth, 
dissolved it into soft gum again. 

7. But Charles Goodyear was a man who, 
having undertaken a thing, could not give it up. 
He struggled on for five years, — in debt, with a 
family, and exposed to the derision or reproaches 
of his friends. Several times he was in the debtors' 
prison. He sold his effects, he pawned his trinkets, 
he borrowed from his acquaintances, he reduced 
himself and his young family to the severest straits. 
When he could no longer buy wood to melt his 
rubber, his children used to go out into the fields 
and pick up sticks for the purpose. Always 
supposing himself to be on the point of succeeding, 
he thought the quickest way to get his family out 
of their misery was to stick to India-rubber. 

8. In the fifth year of his investigations a 
glorious success rewarded him. He made one of 
the simplest, and yet one of the most useful, 
discoveries which has ever been made in the United 
States. It was this : Take a piece of common, 
sticky India-rubber, sprinkle it with powdered 
sulphur, put it into an oven heated to 275 degrees, 
bake it a short time, and it comes out a new 
material, which has all the good properties of India- 
rubber, without that liability to harden in cold 
weather and dissolve in warm, which had hitherto 
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baffled all his endeavours to turn it to useful account. 
It was found, by subsequent experiment, that, by 
varying the proportions and the heat, he could 
make it as soft or as hard as he chose. He could 
make the softest cloth or the hardest ivory. He 
could make it as flexible as a whole bone or as rigid 
as flint. In short, he had produced not merely 
a new material, but a new class of materials, 
applicable to a thousand uses. 

9. Overjoyed with his success, he thought 
his troubles over. Never was a poor inventor more 
mistaken. By this time he had utterly tired out 
all 'his friends and acquaintances. He was thought 
to be India-rubber mad. As soon as he opened 
his mouth to speak of India-rubber, his friends 
manifested such signs of repugnance, pity, or 
incredulity, that he was abashed and ashamed to 
continue. As to mere acquaintances, they laughed 
at him. One of them, being asked one day how 
Mr. Goodyear could be recognized in the street, 
replied :— 

10. " If you see a man with an India-rubber 
cap, an India-rubber coat, India-rubber shoes, aud 
an India-rubber purse in his pocket, with not a 
cent in it, that is Charles Goodyear. ' ' 

11. He used to say, in after times, that two 
years passed, after he had made his discovery, 
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before he could get one man to believe him. 
During that period he endured everything that a 
man can endure and live. Very often he knew 
not how to get the next loaf for his children. 
Very often, in the coldest day of a New England 
winter, he had neither food nor fire. Once he 
had a dead child in his house, and no means with 
which to bury it. He was denounced as a man 
who neglected his family to pursue a ridiculous 
idea, which could never be of the slightest use to 
any one. 

12. In New York, at length, he found a man 
who had faith enough in his discovery to enter 
into partnership with him for bringing the new 
material before the public. From that time his 
children, indeed, had enough to eat; but it was 
three or four years more before his patent began to 
bring him in any considerable return. 

13. Any one but Charles Goodyear would 
then have stopped and quietly enjoyed the fruit of 
his labours. But he, we repeat, was an inventor. 
He said that the application of India-rubber to 
the arts was still in its infancy, and he felt a kind 
of religious duty to go on developing his discovery. 
Therefore, he never entered into the manufacture 
of rubber goods, but, selling rights to manufacture 
for a low percentage on the sales, he spent all the 
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rest of his life in applying the varied forms of his 
material to new uses. 

14. The present condition of the India-rubber 
manufacture in the United States and Burope 
testifies to the ingenuity and devotion of this 
remarkable man. We are informed, by a gentle- 
man engaged in the business, that a single firm in 
the city of New York sells two million dollars 
worth of India-rubber belting and engine-packing 
every year ; and this firm is only one out of forty 
engaged in the rubber business in this city alone. 
By Goodyear's process one girl can make twenty 
pairs of India-rubber shoes in a day, — so easily is 
the material worked, — and yet the various branches 
of the trade give employment to fifty thousand 
persons in the United States. 

By James Parton. 



IV. RUBBER MADE FROM WHEAT. 

1. If you fill your mouth with a handful of 
wheat and chew it for a short time, your teeth will 
become clogged with a sticky, pulpy mass that 
closely resembles rubber. The phenomenon will 
doubtless afford you a moment's idle wonder — but 
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probably nothing more. To Mr. William T. Carr, 
an English inventor, the adhesive property of the 
substance discloses vast commercial possibilities. 
To him it means rubber — not merely the inadequate 
substitute that may be found in the Patent Offices, 
but the genuine, practical product used in in- 
dustry. 

2. The importance of the discovery can 
scarcely be overestimated, coming as it does at a 
time when the world is anxiously asking from 
where its future supplies of rubber are to come. 
In half a decade, it is said, the annual consumption 
of rubber will be at least 80,000 tons. Even 
100,000 tons is regarded by many as a conservative 
estimate. A rubber famine is portentous. Probably 
thousands of enterprising inventors have racked 
their brains to find a substitute for the automobile 
tire, the. golf ball, — in short, for the multitudinous 
uses to which the present-day civilization puts 
rubber. How urgent the need is generally 
regarded, may be realized when we learn that in 
England alone the records of the Patent office show 
that 315 inventors believe they have found a 
substitute for the real article. None of these, 
however, has really been satisfactory. They have 
all failed to take, successfully, the place of the 
genuine substance. The striking feature about 
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Mr. Carr's product, it should be borne well in 
mind, is that it is not a substitute for rubber; — it 
is rubber itself. 

3. It was by accident that Mr. Carr made the 
first step in his great discovery. He was but a 
small boy then. Passing one day through a field 
of wheat, he plucked a few grains, and, chewing 
them, formed the glutinous compound so familiar 
to every country lad. Many years later, recalling 
his early experience, he began putting his theory 
to the test. His first laboratory was a small shed 
in his back yard ; his apparatus, a coffee-grinder 
and a kettle of hot water. Later, he was able to 
obtain the use of the best shops and laboratories in 
England. 

4. His early experiments showed his theory 
to* be founded on fact, — namely, that wheat mixed 
with saliva, or rather with ptyalin, a chemical 
element found in saliva, does produce a kind of 
rubber. Ptyalin acts as ferment, and combined 
with starch forms what is called dextrose, which, 
in its turn, treated by special processes takes on' 
the characteristics of rubber. The ascertaining , of 
these facts was but finding, not solving, the 
problem. In what proportions to mingle the two 
ingredients, and where to procure ptyalin in 
sufficient quantities, were questions that had to be 
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answered, if the discovery was to be anything more 
than a curious scientific fact. Prolonged tests 
showed that there is no substitute for ptyalin ; but 
they also showed that the common hog secretes 
this chemical in unusual quantities. This point 
settled, the rest was a matter of patience, skill, 
and time. 

5. The various grades of rubber in use are 
quite numerous. They range from the thin 
solution for water-proofing to the tough material 
of the golf ball. Mr. Carr discovered that any 
particular grade might be produced by arresting, 
at a precise moment, the fermentation process 
between the wheat and ptyalin. The most accurate, 
painstaking, and prolonged effort was required to 
discover the precise moment in each case. Six 
grades of rubber are the result. They may be 
used for the following purposes: for water-proofing; 
for tubes and other flexible material ; for tires ; as 
a substitute for linoleum ; for paving purposes ; 
and for golf balls. Others will follow from time 
to time. A syndicate has been formed in Kugland 
to push the new product ; and two of the govern- 
ments on the Continent are said to have purchased 
the patent rights for their respective countries. 

6. In the face of the fact that so many men 
have failed in their attempts to produce a similar 
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product, how can we be at all certain that the new 
product will realize our expectations? There is 
usually a specific test for the genuine as against 
the spurious. In the case of cereal rubber the test 
is vulcanization. This is a process of hardening, 
through the introduction of sulphur, to enable 
rubber to resist the action of heat and solvent 
chemicals. But three substances, so far as known, 
can stand this process; they are natural rubber, 
gutta-percha, and the new product known as cereal 
rubber. 

7. Finally, the question of cost presents 
itself. For practical purposes, that is the vital 
question. And the answer is, cereal rubber can 
meet natural rubber, in open competition, in the 
markets of the world. It can undersell it. The 
initial cost of transporting the liquid product of the 
forest to the manufacturing plant is a heavy one. 
Moreover, additional expense is entailed by the 
necessity of removing certain impurities which 
natural rubbei ~* accumulates in its crude state. 
Indeed the question is rather, will natural rubber, 
on which the world has depended in the past, 
continue to find a place as an article of commerce ? 

From "Technical World Magazine," 
for January, 1907. 
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V. THE MYSTERY OF THE TADPOLE. 

1. A blade of grass is a mystery, if men 
would but distill it out. When my learned friend 
Dr. Syntax, glancing round my , workroom, 
observed a vase full of tadpoles, lie asked me in 
a tone of sniffling superiority: "Do you really 
mean to say you find any interest in those little 
beasts?" 

2. "As much as you find in books," I 
answered, with some energy. 

3. " H'm, " grunted Syntax. 

4. Very absurd isn't it? But we all have 
our hobbies. I can pass a bookstall on which I 
perceive that the ignorance of the bookseller 
permits him to exhibit now and then rare editions 
of valuable books at almost no price at all. The 
sight gives me no thrill — it does not even cause 
me to slacken my pace. 

5. But I can't so easily pass a pond in which 
I see a shoal of tadpole swimming about, as 
ignorant of their own value as the bookseller is of 
his books. I may walk on, but the sight has sent 
a slight electric shock through me. 

6. "Why, sir," I said to my learned friend, 
' ' there is more to me in the tail of one of those 
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tadpole than in all the musty old volumes you 
so much delight to pick up. But I won't thrash 
your dog unless you thrash mine." 

7. "Why, 
what on earth can 
you do with the 
tail?" 

8. "Do with 
it? Study it, ex- 
periment on it, 
put it under the 
microscope, and 

day by day watch the growth of its various parts. 
At first it is little more than a mass of. cells. 
Then I notice that these cells begin to take a 
definite shape, and blood vessels appear in them. 
Then the muscles begin to appear. ' ' 

9. "Very interesting, I dare say." 

10. "You don't seem to think so, by your 
tone. But look in this vase : here are several 
tadpoles with the most apologetic of tails — mere 
stumps ; in fact, I cut them off nine days ago." 

11. " Will they grow again ? ' ' 

12. "Perfectly; for, although the frog dis- 
penses with a tail almost as soon as he reaches the 
frog form, the tadpole needs his tail to swim with ; 
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and when by any accident he loses it, nature 
kindly supplies him with another. ' ' 

13. "Yes, yes," added Syntax, glad to feel 
himself once more among things of which he knew 
something ; "just like the lobster or the crab, you 
know. They tear off their legs and arms in a 
most reckless way, and yet they always grow new 
ones again." 

14. " Would you like to know what has 
become of the tails which I cut off from these 
fellows ? ' ' 

15. "Aren't they dead?" 

16. " Not at all . Alive and kicking. ' ' 

17. " Alive after nine days ? Oh ! Oh ! " 

18. "Here they are, in this glass. It is 
exactly nine days since they were cut off, and I 
have been watching them daily under the micro- 
scope. I assure you that I have seen them grow, 
not larger, indeed, but develop more and more, 
muscle fibres appearing each day where before 
there were none at all." 

19. "Come, now, you are trying to see what 
a fool you can make of me. " 

20. "lam perfectly serious. The discovery 
is none of mine. It was made by M. Vulpcun in 
Paris. He says that the tails live many days — as 
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many as eighteen in one instance ; but I have 
never kept mine alive more than eleven. He 
says, moreover, that they not only grow, as I have 
said, but that they seem to possess feeling, for they 
twist about with a rapid swimming movement 
when irritated." 

21. "Well, but I say how could they live 
when separated from the body ? Our arms or legs 
don't live ; the lobster's legs don't live." 

22. "Quite true. But in those cases we 
have limbs of a complex organization, which 
require a complex apparatus in order to sustain 
their life. They must have blood, the blood must 
circulate." 

23. "Stop, stop! I don't want to under- 
stand why our arms can't live apart from our 
bodies. They don't. The fact is enough for me. 
I want to know why the tail of a . tadpole can live 
apart from the body. " 

24. "It can. Is not the fact enough for you 
in that case also? Well, I was going to tell you 
the reason. The tail will live apart from the body 
only so long as it retains its early immature form. 
If you cut it off from a tadpole which is old 
enough to have lost its external gills a week or 
more, the tail will not live more than three or four 
days. And every tail will die as soon as it reaches 
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the point in its development which requires the 
circulation of the blood as a necessary condition." 

25. " But where does it get food ? ' ' 

26. "That is more than I can say, I don't 
know that it wants food. Yoii know that reptiles 
can live without food a wonderful length of time." 

27. "Really, I begin to think there is more 
in these little beasts than I ever dreamed of. But 
it must take a great deal of study to get at these 
facts." 

28. "Not more than to get at any of the 
other open secrets of nature. But, since you are 
interested, look at these tails as the tadpoles come 
bobbing against the side of the glass. Do you see 
how they are covered with little white spots ? ' ' 

29. "No." 

30. "Look closer. All over the tail there 
are tiny, cotton-like spots. Take a lens, if your 
eye isn't sharp enough. There, now you see* 
them." 

31. "Yes; I see a sort of fluff scattered 
about." 

32. "'That fluff is an immense colony of 
parasites. Let us place, the tadpole under the 
microscope, and you will see each spot turn out to 
be a multitude of elegant and active animals, 
having bodies not unlike a crystal goblet supported 
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on an extremely long and flexible stem, and having 
round their rim or mouth a range of long, delicate 
hairs, the motion of. which gives a wheel-like 
aspect, and makes an eddy in the water which 
brings food to the animal." 

33. "This is really interesting ! How active 
they are ! How they shrink up, and then, 
unwinding their twisted stems, expand again ! 
What's the name of this thing? " 

34. "Vorticella. It may be found growing 
on water fleas, plants, decayed wood, or these 
tadpoles. People who study the animalcules are 
very fond of this vorticella. ' ' 

35. " Well, I never could have believed such 
a patch of fluff could turn out a sight like this : I 
could watch it for an hour. But what are those 
small yellowish things sticking on the side of 
these parasites ? ' ' 

36. "Those, my dear Syntax, are also 
parasites." 

37. " What, parasites living on parasites ? ' ' 

38. "Why not? Nature is economical. Don't 
you live on beef, and mutton, and fish? Don't 
these beeves, muttons, and fishes live on vegetables 
and animals? Don't the vegetables and animals 
live on other organic matters? Kat and be eaten, 
is one law : live and let live, is another." 
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39. The learned doctor remained thoughtful; 
then he screwed up one side of his face into the 
most frightful wrinkles, while with the eye of the 
other he resumed his examination of the vorticella. 

George Henry Lewes. 



VI. STORIES OF SCOTLAND, 

Part I. 

HOW SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND CAME TO BE 
SEPARATE KINGDOMS. 

1. England is the southern and Scotland is 
the northern part of the celebrated island called 
Great Britain. England is greater, larger than 
Scotland, and the land is much richer, and produces 
better crops. There are also a great many more 
men in England, and both the gentlemen and 
the country people are more wealthy and have 
better food and clothing there than in Scotland. 
The towns, also, are much more numerous and 
populous. 

2. Scotland, on the contrary, is full of hills 
and huge moors and wildernesses which bear no 
corn, and afford but little food for flocks of sheep 
or herds of cattle. But the level ground that lies 
along the great rivers is more fertile, and produces 
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good crops. The natives of Scotland are accustomed 
to live more hardily in general than those of 
England. The cities and towns are fewer, smaller, 
and less full of inhabitants than in England. But 
as Scotland possesses great quarries of stone, the 
homes are commonly built of that material, which 
is more lasting, and has a grander effect to the eye 
than the bricks used in England. 

3. Now, as these two nations live in the 
different ends of the same island, and are separated 
by large and stormy seas from all other parts of 
the world, it seems natural that they should have 
been friendly to each other, and that they should 
have lived as one people, under the same govern- 
ment. Accordingly, about two hundred years ago,, 
the king of Scotland became king of England, and 
the two nations have ever since then been joined 
in one great kingdom, which is called Great 
Britain. 

4. But, before this happy union of England 
and Scotland, there were many long, cruel, and 
bloody wars between the two nations ; and far from 
helping or assisting each other, as became good 
neighbours and friends, they did each other all the 
harm and injury that they possibfy could, by 
invading each other's territories, killing their 
subjects, burning their towns, and taking their 
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wives and children prisoners. This lasted for 
many, many hundred years ; and I am about to 
tell you the reason why the land was so divided. 

5. A long time since, eighteen hundred years 
ago and more, there was a brave and warlike 
people, called the Romans, who undertook to 
conquer the whole world, and subdue all countries, 
so as to make their own city of Rome the head of 
all the nations upon the face of the earth. And 
after conquering far and near, at last they came to 
Britain, and made a great war upon the inhabitants, 
called British, or Britons, whom they found living 
there. The Romans, who were a very brave people 
and well armed, beat the British and took possession 
of almost all the flat part of the island, which is 
now called England, and also of a part of the south 
of Scotland. But they could not make their way 
into the high northern mountains of Scotland, 
where they could hardly get anything to feed their 
soldiers, and where they met with much opposition 
from the inhabitants. The Romans, therefore, 
gave up all attempts to subdue this impenetrable 
country, and resolved to remain satisfied with that 
level ground of which they had already possessed 
themselves. 

6. Then the wild people of Scotland, whom 
the Romans had not been able to subdue, began 
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to come down from their mountains, and make 
inroads upon that part of the country which had 
been conquered by the Romans. These people of 
the northern part of Scotland were not one people, 
but divided into two, called the Scots and the Picts. 
They often fought against each other, but they 
always joined together against the Romans, and 
against the Britons who had been subdued by them. 
7. At length, the Romans thought they 
would prevent these Picts and Scots from coming 
into the southern part of Britain and laying it 
waste. For this purpose, they built a very long 
wall between the one side of the island and the 
other, so that none of the Scots or Picts should 
come into the country on the south side of the 
wall; and they made towers on the wall, and 
camps, with soldiers, from place to place, so that, at 
the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to defend 
any part of the wall which was attacked. This 
first Roman wall was built between the two great 
firths of the Clyde and the Forth, just where the 
island of Britain is at the narrowest, and some 
parts of it are to be seen at this day. 

8. This wall defended the Britons for a time, 
and the Scots and Picts were shut out from the 
fine rich land, and inclosed within their own 
mountains. But they were very much displeased 
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with this, and assembled themselves in great 
numbers and climbed over the wall in spite of 
all the Romans could do to oppose them. A 
man named Grahame is said to have been the 
first soldier who got over; and the common 
people still call the remains of the wall Grahame's 
Dike. 

9. Now the Romans, finding that this first 
Avail could not keep out the barbarians (for so they 
termed the Picts and Scots), thought they would 
give up a large portion of the country to them, and 
perhaps it might make them quiet. So they built 
a new wall, and a much stronger one than the 
first, sixty miles farther back from that of the 
Picts and Scots. Yet the barbarians made as many 
furious attacks to get over this second wall as ever 
they had done to break through the former. But 
the Scots and Picts could not break through it, 
though they often came round the end of the wall 
by sea, in boats made of ox hides stretched upon 
hoops, landed on the other side and did very much 
mischief. In the meantime the poor Britons 
led a very unhappy life; for when the Romans 
subdued their country and took away all their 
arms, they lost the habit of using them or of 
defending themselves, and trusted entirely to the 
protection of their conquerors. 
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10. But at this time great quarrels and 

confusion and civil wars took place at Rome. So 

the Roman Emperor sent for the soldiers whom he 

had maintained in Britain, and ordered that they 

should immediately return to their own country, 

and leave the Britons to defend their wall as well 

as they could against their unruly and warlike 

neighbours, the Picts and Scots. The Roman 

soldiers were very sorry for the poor Britons, but 

they could do no more to help them than by 

repairing the wall of defence. They therefore built 

it all up, and made it as strong as if it were quite 

new. And- then they took to their ships and left 

the island. After the departure of the Romans, 

the Britons were quite unable to protect the wall 

against the barbarians ; for, since their conquest by 

the Romans, they had become a weak and cowardly 

people. So the Picts and the Scots broke through 

the wall at several points, wasted and destroyed 

the country, and took away the boys and girls to 

be slaves, seized upon the sheep and upon the 

cattle, and burnt the houses, and did the inhabitants 

every sort of mischief. Thus at last the Britons, 

finding themselves no longer able to resist these 

barbarous people, invited into Britain to their 

assistance a number of men from the north of 

Germany, who were called Anglo-Saxons. Now, 
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these were a very brave and warlike people, and 
they came in their ships from Germany, and 
landed in the south part of Britain, and helped 
the Britons to fight with the Scots and Picts 
(A.D. 449), and drove these nations again into 
the hills and fastnesses of their own country, to 
the north of the wall which the Romans built, and 
they were never afterwards so troublesome to their 
neighbours. 

11. But the Britons were not much the better 
for the defeat of their northern enemies ; for the 
Saxons when they had come into Britain, and saw 
what a beautiful, rich country it was, and that the 
people were not able to defend it, resolved to take 
the land to themselves, and to make the Britons 
their slaves and servants. The Britons were very 
unwilling to have their country taken from them 
by the people they had called to help them, and 
so strove to oppose them ; but the Saxons were 
stronger and more warlike than they and defeated 
them so often, that they at last got possession of 
all the level and flat land in the south part of 
Britain. However, the bravest part of the Britons 
fled into a very hilly part of the country, which is 
called Wales, and there they defended themselves 
against the Saxons for a great many years ; and 
their descendants still speak the ancient British 
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language, called Welsh. In the meantime the 
Anglo-Saxons spread themselves throughout all 
the south part of Britain, and the name of the 
country was changed, and it was no longer called 
Britain, but England, which means the land of 
the Anglo-Saxons, who had conquered it. 

12. While the Saxons and Britons were thus 
fighting together, the Scots and Picts, after they 
had been driven back behind the Roman wall, also 
quarrelled and fought between themselves, and at 
last, after a great many battles, the Scots go, 
completely the better of the Picts. The common 
people say that the Scots destroyed them entirely, 
but I think it is not likely that they could kill 
such great numbers of people. Yet it is certain 
they must have slain many, and driven others out 
of the country, and made the rest their servants 
and slaves ; at least the Picts were never heard of 
in history after these great defeats, and the Scots 
gave their own name to the north part of Britain, 
as the Angles or Anglo-Saxons did to the south 
part; and so came the name of Scotland, the land 
of Scots, and England, the land of the English. 
The two kingdoms were divided from each other ; 
on the east by the river Tweed, then as you proceed 
westward, by a great range of hills and wildernesses, 
and at length by a branch of the sea called the 
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Firth of Solway. The division is not very far 
from the old Roman wall. The wall itself has 
been long suffered to go to ruins, but, as I have 
already said, there are some parts of it still standing, 
and it is curious to see how it runs as straight as 
an arrow over high hills and through great bogs 
and morasses. 

13. You see, therefore, that Britain was 
divided between three nations, who were enemies 
to each other. There was England, which was 
the richest and best part of the island, and which 
was inhabited by the English. Then there was 
Scotland, full of hills and great lakes, and difficult 
and dangerous precipices, wild heaths, and great 
morasses. This country was inhabited by the 
Scots, or Scottish men. And there was Wales, 
also a very wild mountainous country, whither the 
remains of the ancient Britons had fled to obtain 
safety from the Saxons. 

14. The Welsh defended their country for a 
long time, and lived under their own government 
and laws, yet the English got possession of it at 
last. But they were not able to become masters of 
Scotland, though they tried it frequently. The 
two countries were under different kings, who 
fought together very often and very desperately ; 
and thus you see why England " and Scotland, 
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though making parts of the same island, were for 
a long time great enemies to each other. 

15. The English are very fond of their fine 
country ; they call it "Old England" and "Merry 
England," and think it the finest land that the sun 
shines upon. And the Scots are very proud of their 
own country, with its great lakes and mountains, 
and, in the old language of the country, they call 
it "The land of the lakes and mountains, and of 
the brave men," and often, also, "The land of 
cakes," because the people live a good deal upon 
cakes made of oat-meal, instead of wheaten bread* 
Both England and Scotland are now parts of the 
same kingdom, and there is no use in asking 
which is the best country, or has the bravest men. 

Part II. 

THE RISE OF ROBERT BRUCE. 

1. I hope you have not forgotten that all the 
cruel wars in Scotland arose out of the debate 
between the great lords who claimed the throne 
after King Alexander the Third's death, which 
induced the Scottish nobility rashly to submit the 
decision of that matter to King Edward of Engfand, 
and thus opened the way to his endeavouring to 
seize the kingdom of Scotland for himself. You 
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recollect, also, that Edward had dethroned John 
Baliol, on account of his attempting to restore the 
independence of Scotland, and that Baliol had 
resigned the crown of Scotland into the hands of 
Bdward as Lord Paramount. This John Baliol, 
therefore, was very little respected in Scotland ; he 
had renounced the kingdom, and had been absent 
from it for fifteen years, during the greater part of 
which time he remained a prisoner in the hands of 
the King of England . 

2. It was therefore natural that such of the 
people of Scotland as were still determined to fight 
for the deliverance of their country from the 
English yoke should 'look around for some other 
king, under whom they might unite themselves, 
to combat the power of England. The feeling was 
universal in Scotland that they would no longer 
endure the English government; and therefore 
such great Scottish nobles as believed they had* 
right to the crown began to think of standing 
forward to claim it. 

3. Amongst these, the principal candidates 
(supposing John Baliol, by his renunciation and 
captivity, to have lost all right to the kingdom) 
were two powerful noblemen. The first was 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, the grandson of 
that elder Robert Bruce, who, as you have heard, 
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disputed the throne with John Baliol. The other 
was John Comyn, or Cuming, of Badenoch, usually 
called the Red Comyn to distinguish him from his 
kinsman, the black Comyn, so named from his 
swarthy complexion. These two great and powerful 
barons had taken part with Sir William Wallace 
in the wars against England ; but, after the defeat 
of Falkirk, being fearful of losing their great 
estates, and considering the freedom of Scotland 
as beyond the possibility of being recovered, both 
Bruce and Comyn had not only submitted them- 
selves to Edward, and acknowledged his title as 
king of Scotland, but even borne arms, along with 
the English, against such of their countrymen as 
still continued to resist the usurper. But the 
feelings of Bruce, concerning the baseness of this 
conduct are said, by the old traditions of Scotland, 
to have been awakened by the following incident. 

4. In one of the numerous battles, or skir- 
mishes, which took place at the time between the 
English and their adherents on the one side, and 
the insurgent or patriotic Scots upon the other, 
Robert the Bruce was present, and assisted the 
English to gain the victory. After the battle was 
over, he sat down to dinner among his southern 
friends and allies without washing his hands, on 
which there still remained spots of the blood which 
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he had shed during the action. The English lords, 
observing this, whispered to each other in mockery, 
"Look at the Scotsman, who is eating his own 
blood ! ' ' Bruce heard what they said, and began 
to reflect that the blood upon his hands might 
indeed be called his own, since it was that of his 
brave countrymen, who were fighting for the 
independence of Scotland, whilst he was assisting 
their oppressors, who only laughed at and mocked 
him for his unnatural conduct. He was so much 
shocked and disgusted that he arose from the table, 
and going into a neighbouring chapel, shed many 
tears and asked pardon of God for the great crime 
he had been guilty of, made a solemn vow that he 
would atone for it by doing all in his power to 
deliver Scotland from the foreign yoke. Accord- 
ingly, he left, it is said, the English army; and 
never joined it again, but remained watching an 
opportunity for restoring the freedom of his • 
country. 

5. Now this Robert the Bruce was a remark- 
ably brave and strong man ; there was no man in 
Scotland that was thought a match for him except 
Sir William Wallace ; and since Wallace was dead 
Bruce was thought the best warrior in Scotland. 
He was very wise and prudent, and an excellent 
general; that is, he knew how to conduct an 
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army, and place them in order for battle, as 
well or better than any great man of his time. 
He was generous, too, and courteous by nature; 
but he had some faults which belonged as much 
to the fierce period in which he lived as to 
his own character. He was rash and passionate, 
and in bis passion he was sometimes relentless 
and cruel. 

6. Robert the Bruce had fixed his purpose, 
as I told you, to attempt once again to drive the 
English out of Scotland, and he desired to prevail 
upon Sir John, the Red Comyn, who was his rival 
in his pretensions to the throne, to join with him 
in expelling the foreign enemy by their common 
efforts. With this purpose, Bruce posted down 
from London to Dumfries, on the borders of 
Scotland, and requested an interview with John 
Comyn. They met in the church of the Minorites 
in that town, before the high altar. What passed 
betwixt them is not known with certainty, but 
they quarrelled, either concerning their mutual 
pretensions to the crown or because Comyn refused 
to join Bruce in the proposed insurrection against 
the Knglish ; or, as many writers say, because 
Bruce charged Comyn with having betrayed to the 
English his purpose of rising up against King 
Edward. It is, however, certain that these two 
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haughty barons came to high and abusive words, 
until at length Bruce, who I told you was extremely 
passionate, forgot the sacred character of the place 
in which they stood, and struck Corny n a blow 
with his dagger. Having done this rash deed, he 
instantly ran out of the church and called for his 
horse. Two gentlemen of the country, Lindesay 
and Kirkpatrick, friends of Bruce, were then in 
attendance on him. Seeing him pale, bloody, and 
in much agitation, they eagerly inquired what was 
the matter. 

7. "I doubt," said Bruce, ,: that I have slain 
the Red Comyn. " " Do you leave such a matter in 
doubt ? " said Kirkpatrick; ' ' I will make sicker ! " — 
that is, I will make certain. 

8. Accordingly, he and his companion, 
Lindesay, rushed into the church, and made the 
matter certain with a vengeance ; by despatching 
the wounded Comyn with their daggers. His 
uncle, Sir Robert Comyn, was slain at the same 
time. 

9. This slaughter of Comyn was a rash and 
cruel action ; and the historian of Bruce observes 
that it was followed by the displeasure of Heaveu ; 
for no man ever went through more misfortunes 
than Robert Bruce, although he at length rose to 
great honour, 
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10. After the deed was done, Bruce might 
be called desperate. He had committed an action 
which was sure to bring down upon him the 
vengeance of all Comyn's relations, the resentment 
of the King of England, and the displeasure of the 
church, on account of having slain his enemy 
within consecrated ground. He determined, there- 
fore, to bid them all defiance at once, and to assert 
his pretensions to the throne of Scotland. He 
drew his own followers together, summoned to 
meet him such barons as still entertained hopes of 
the freedom of the country, and was crowned king 
at the Abbey of Scone, the usual place where the 
kings of Scotland assumed their authority. 

11. Everything relating to the ceremony was 
hastily performed. A small circlet of gold was 
hastily made, to - represent the ancient crown of 
Scotland, which Edward had carried off to England. 
The Earl of Fife, descendant of the brave MacDuff, 
whose duty it was to have placed the crown on the 
king's head, would not give his attendance. But 
the ceremonial was performed by his sister, Isabella, 
Countess of Bucan, though without the consent of 
either her brother or husband. A few barons, 
whose names ought to be dear to their country, 
joined Bruce in his attempt to vindicate the 
independence of Scotland. 
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12. Edward was dreadfully incensed when 
lie heard that, after all the pains which he had 
taken, and all the blood which he had spilled, the 
Scots were making this new attempt to shake off 
his authority. Though now old, feeble, and sickly, 
he made a solemn vow, at a great festival, in 
presence of all his court, that he would take most 
ample vengeance upon Robert the Bruce and his 
adherents ; after which he would never again draw 
his sword upon a Christian, but would only fight 
against the unbelieving Saracens for the recovery 
of the Holy Land. He marched against Bruce, 
accordingly, at the head of a powerful army. 

13. The commencement of Bruce's under- 
taking was most disastrous. He was crowned on 
March 29, 1306. On the 18th of May, he was 
excommunicated by the Pope on account of the 
murder of Comyn within consecrated ground, a 
sentence which excluded him from all the benefits' 
of religion, and authorized anyone to kill him. 
Finally, on the 19th of June, the new king was 
completely defeated near Methven, by the English 
Earl of Pembroke. Robert' s horse was killed under 
him in the action, and he was for a moment a 
prisoner. But he had fallen into the power of a 
Scottish knight, who, though he served in the 
English army, did not choose to be the instrument 
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of putting Bruce into their hands, and allowed him 
to escape. The conquerors exeeuted their prisoners 
with their usual cruelty. Among these were some 
gallant young men of the first Scottish families, — 
Hay, ancestor of the Earls of Errol, Somerville, 
Eraser, and others, who were mercilessly put to 
death. 

Part III. 

ADVENTURES OF KING ROBERT. 

1. Bruce with a few brave adherents among 
whom was the young Lord of Douglas, who was 
afterwards called the good Lord fames, retired into 
the Highland mountains, where they were chased 
from one place of refuge to another, often in 
great danger, and suffering many hardships. The 
Bruce 's wife, now Queen of Scotland, with several 
other ladies, accompanied her husband and his 
followers during their wanderings. There was no 
other way of providing for them save by hunting 
and fishing. It was remarked that Douglas was 
the most active and successful in procuring for the 
unfortunate ladies such supplies as his dexterity in 
fishing or in killing deer could furnish to them. 

2. Driven from one place in the Highlands 
to another, starved out of some districts, and forced 
from others by the opposition of the inhabitants, 
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Bruce attempted to force his way to Lorn; but he 
found enemies everywhere. The McDougals, a 
powerful family, then called Lords of Lorn, were 
friendly to the English, and, putting their men in 
arms, attacked Bruce and his wandering com- 
panions as soon as they attempted to enter their 
territory. The chief of these McDougals, called 
John of Lorn, hated Bruce on account of his having 
slain the Red Comyn, to whom this McDougal 
was nearly related, in the church at Dumfries. 
Bruce was again defeated by this chief through 
force of numbers, at a place called Dairy ; but he 
showed amidst his misfortunes the greatness of his 
strength and cotirage. He directed his men to 
retreat through a narrow pass, and placing himself 
last of the party, he fought with and slew such of 
the enemy as attempted to follow and press hard 
on them. 

3. The followers of McDougal, a father and 
two sons, called McAndrosser, all very strong men, 
when they saw Bruce thus protecting the retreat of 
his followers, made a vow that they would either 
kill this redoubted champion or make him a 
prisoner. The whole three rushed at the king at 
once. Bruce was on horseback in the strait pass 
we have described, betwixt a precipitous rock and 
a deep lake. He struck the first man who came 
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up (and seized his horse's rein) such a blow with 
his sword as cut off his hand and freed the bridle. 
The man bled to death. The other brother had 
grasped Bruce in the meantime by the leg, and 
was attempting to throw him from horseback. 
The king, setting spurs to his horse, made the 
animal suddenly spring forward so that the High- 
lander fell under the horse's feet; and, as he was 
endeavouring to rise again, Bruce cleft his head 
in two with his sword. The father, seeing his 
two sons thus slain, flew desperately at the king, 
and grasped him by the mantle so close to his 
body that he could not have room to wield his 
long sword. But with the heavy pommel of that 
weapon, or as others say, with an iron hammer 
which hung at his saddle-bow, the king struckitMs 
third assailant so dreadful a blow that he ? dashed 
out his brains. Still, however, the ^Highlander 
kept his dying grasp on the ■ king' 3 -mantle ^ -§6 
that, to be free of the dead ! bodyj Brftce^wis^oMged 
to undo the brooch, or J dasp, by-whi£h -it 1 -was 
fastened, and lea^e that fend^the hmatfA&^lQsM 
behind him, [ Wki bfbochy 1 which qH§ll?.tfcue Mt&ttte 
possession 1 ^ McDoiigal bf-Ivbrnj is -still? preserved 
in that ancient family as a- memorial bffra : lU ; the 
^glfefenttddif Robert; Bruce once Lndrriwly escaped 
$allfargnikto:;the -hands: ;of ■ their* aisGesfcw/^rBioberJt 
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greatly, resented this attack upon him, and when 
he was in happier circumstances did not fail to 
take his- revenge on McDougal or, as he is usually 
called, John of Lorn. 

4. The king met with many such encounters 
amidst his dangerous and dismal wanderings ; yet, 
though almost always defeated by the superior 
numbers of the English and of such Scots as sided 
with them, he still kept up his own spirits and 
those of his followers., He was a better scholar 
than was usual in those days, when, except clergy- 
men, few people learned to read and write. But 
King Robert could do both very well ; and we are 
told that he sometimes read aloud to his com- 
panions, to amuse them when they were crossing 
the great Highland lakes in such wretched leaky 
boats as they could find for that purpose. Loch 
Lomond, in particular, is said to have been the 
scene of such a lecture. You may see by this how 
useful it is to possess knowledge and accomplish- 
ments. If Bruce could not have read to his 
associates, and diverted their thoughts from their 
dangers and sufferings, he might not perhaps have 
been able to keep up their spirits, or secure their 
continued attachment. 

5. At last, dangers increased so much around 
the brave King Robert, that he was obliged to 
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separate himselr from his queen and her ladies ; 
for the winter was coming on, and it would be 
impossible for the women to endure this wandering 
sort of life when the frost and snow should set in. 
So, Bruce left his queen, with the Countess of 
Bucan and others, in the only castle which remained 
to him, which was called Kildrummie, and is 
situated near the head of the river Don, in Aber- 
deenshire. The king also left his youngest brother, 
Nigel Bruce, to defend the castle against the 
English ; and he himself went over to an island 
called Rachrin, on the coast of Ireland, where Bruce 
and the few men that followed his fortunes passed 
the winter of 1306. In the meantime ill luck 
seemed to pursue all his friends in Scotland. The 
castle of Kildrummie was taken by the English, 
and Nigel Bruce, a beautiful and brave youth, was 
cruelly put to death by the victors. The ladies 
who had attended on Robert's queen, .as well as 
the queen herself, and the Countess of Bucan, were 
thrown into strict confinement, and treated with 
the utmost severity. 

6. The Countess of Bucan, as I before told 
you, had given Edward great offence by being the 
person who had placed the crown on the head of 
Robert Bruce. She was imprisoned within the 
Castle of Berwick, in a cage made on purpose. 
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Some Scottish authors have pretended that this cage 
was hung over the walls with the poor countess, 
like a parrot's cage, out at a window. But this is 
their own ignorant idea. The cage of the Lady 
Bucan was a strong wooden and iron piece of frame- 
work, placed within an apartment, and resembling 
one of those places in which wild beasts are 
confined. There were such cages in most old 
prisons to which captives were consigned, who, 
either for mutiny, or any other reason, were to be 
confined with peculiar rigour. 

7. The news of the taking of Kildrummie, 
the -captivity of his wife, and the execution of his 
brother, reached Bruce while he was residing in a 
miserable dwelling at Rachrin, and reduced him to 
the point of despair. 

8. It was about this time that an incident 
took place which, although it rests only on tradition t 
in families of the name of Bruce, is rendered 
probable by the manners of the time. After 
receiving the last unpleasing intelligence from 
Scotland, Bruce was lying one morning on his 
wretched bed, and deliberating with himself 
whether he had better resign all thoughts of again 
attempting to make good his rights to the Scottish 
crown, and, dismissing his followers, transport 
himself and his brothers to the Holy Land, and 
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spend the rest of his life in fighting against the 
Saracens ; by which he thought perhaps he might 
deserve the forgiveness of Heaven for the great sin 
of stabbing Comyn in the church at Dumfries. 
But then, on the other hand, he thought it would 
be both criminal and cowardly to give up his 
attempts to restore freedom to Scotland, while 
there yet remained the least chance of his being 
successful in an undertaking, which, rightly con- 
sidered, was much more his duty than to drive the 
infidels out of Palestine, though the superstition of 
his age might think otherwise. 

9. While he was divided betwixt these 
reflections, and doubtful of what he should do, 
Bruce was looking upward to the" roof of the cabin 
in which he lay ; and his eye was attracted by a 
spider, which, hanging at the end of a long thread 
of its own spinning, was endeavouring, as is the 
fashion of that creature, to swing itself from one 
beam in the roof to another, for the purpose of 
fixing the line on which it meant to stretch its web. 
The insect made the attempt again and again 
without success ; and at length Bruce counted that 
it had tried to carry its point six times, and been 
as often unable to do so. It came into his head 
that he had himself fought just six battles against 
the English and their allies, and that the poor, 
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persevering spider was exactly in the same situation 
with himself, having made as many trials, and 
been as often disappointed in what it aimed at. 
"Now," thought Bruce, "as I have no means 
of knowing what is best to be done, I will be 
guided by the luck which shall attend this spider. 
If the insect shall make another effort to fix its 
thread, and shall be successful, I will venture the 
seventh time to try my fortune in Scotland ; but 
if the spider shall fail, I will go to the wars in 
Palestine, and never return to my native country 
more." 

10. When Bruce was forming this resolution, 
the spider made another exertion with all the force 
it could muster and fairly succeeded in fastening 
its thread to the beam which it had so often in 
vain attempted to reach. Bruce, seeing the success 
of the spider, resolved to try his own fortune ; and 
as he had never before gained a victory, so he 
never afterwards sustained any considerable or 
decisive check or defeat. I have often met with 
people of the same name of Bruce, so completely 
persuaded of the truth of this story, that they 
would not on any account kill a spider, because it 
was that insect which had shown the example of 
perseverance, and given a signal of good luck, to 
their great namesake. 
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11. Having determined to renew his efforts 
to obtain possession of Scotland, notwithstanding 
the smallness of the means which he had for 
accomplishing so great a purpose, the Bruce 
removed himself and his followers from Rachrin 
to the Island of Arr an, which lies in the mouth of 
the Clyde. The king landed, and inquired of the 
first woman he met, what armed men were in the 
island. She returned, for answer, that there had 
arrived there very lately a body of armed strangers, 
who had defeated an Knglish officer, the governor 
of the Castle of Brathwick, had killed him and most 
of his men, and were now amusing themselves 
with hunting about the island. The king, having 
caused himself to be guided to the woods which 
these strangers most frequented, there blew his 
horn repeatedly. Now, the- chief of the strangers 
who had taken the castle was James Douglas, 
whom we have already mentioned as one of the 
best of Bruce's friends, and he was accompanied 
by some of the bravest of that patriotic band. 
When he heard Robert Bruce's horn, he knew, the 
sound well, and cried out that yonder was the 
king, he knew by the manner of his blowing. So 
he and his companions hastened to meet King 
Robert, and there was great joy on both sides; 
Whilst at the same time they could not help 
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weeping when they considered their own forlorn 
condition, and the great loss that had taken place 
among their friends since they had last parted. 
But they were stout hearted men, and looked 
forward to freeing their country, in spite of all 
that had yet happened. 

12. The Bruce was now in sight of Scotland, 
and not distant from his own family possessions, 
where the people were most likely to be attached 
to him. He began immediately to form plans with 
Douglas how they might best renew their enterprise 
against the English. The Douglas resolved to 
go disguised to his own country, and raise his 
followers, in order to begin their enterprise by 
taking revenge on an English nobleman called 
Lord Clifford, upon whom Edward had conferred 
his estates, and who had taken up his residence in 
the Castle of Douglas. 

13. Bruce, on his part, opened a communica- 
tion with the opposite coast of Carrick, by means 
of one of his followers called Cuthbert. This 
person had directions that, if he should find the 
countrymen in Carrick disposed to take up arms 
against the English, he was to make a fire on a 
head-land, or lofty cape, called Turnberry ', on the 
coast of Ayrshire, opposite to the island of Arran. 
The appearance of a fire on this place was to be a 
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signal for Bruce to put to sea with, such men as he 
had, who were not more than three hundred in 
number, for the purpose of landing in Carrick 
and joining the insurgents. 

14. Bruce and his men watched eagerly for 
the signal, but for some time in vain. At length 
a fire on Turnberry head became visible, and the 
king and his followers merrily betook themselves 
to their ships and galleys, concluding their Carrick 
friends were allin arms and ready to join with 
them. They landed on the beach at midnight, 
where they found their spy Cuthbert alone in 
waiting for them, with very bad news. 

15. Lord Percy, he said, was in the country, 
with two or three hundred Englishmen, and had 
terrified the people so much, both by threats and 
actions, that none of them dared to think of 
rebelling against Bdward. 

16. "Traitor," said Bruce, "why then did 
you make the signal ? ' ' 

17. " Alas, ' ' replied Cuthbert, ' ' the fire was 
not made by me, but by some other person, for 
what purpose I know not ; but as soon as I saw 
it burning, I knew that you would come over, 
thinking it my signal, and therefore I came down 
to wait for you on the beach, to tell you how the 
matter stood, ' ' 
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18. King Robert's first idea was to return to 
Arran after this disappointment ; but his brother 
Edward refused to go back. He was, as I told 
you, a man daring even to rashness. " I will not 
leave my native land," he said, "now that I am 
so unexpectedly restored to it. I will give freedom 
to Scotland, or leave my carcass on the surface of 
the land which gave me birth." 

19. Bruce, also, after some hesitation, 
determined that since he had been thus brought 
to the mainland of Scotland, he would remain 
there, and take such adventure and fortune as 
heaven should send him. 

20. Accordingly, he began to skirmish with 
the English so successfully, as obliged the Lord 
Percy to quit Carrick. Bruce then dispersed his 
men upon various adventures against the enemy, 
in which they were generally successful. But 
then, on the other hand, the king being left with 
small attendance, or sometimes almost alone, ran 
great risk of losing his life by treachery, or by 
open violence. Several of these incidents are very 
interesting. I will tell you some of them. 

Part IV. 

ANECDOTES CONCERNING ROBERT BRUCE. 

1. At one time a near relation of Bruce' sj in 
whom he entirely confided, was induced by the 
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bribes of the English to attempt to put him to 
death. This villain, with his two sons, watched 
the king one morning, till he saw him separated 
from all his men, excepting a little boy who waited 
on him as a page. The father had a sword in his 
hand, one of the sons had a sword and a spear, the 
other had a sword and a battle-axe. Now, when 
the king saw them so well armed, when there were 
no enemies near, he began to call to mind some 
hints which had been given to him, that these men 
intended to murder him. He had no weapons 
excepting his sword ; but his page had a bow and 
arrow. He took them both from the little boy, 
and bade him stand at a distance ; ' ' for, ' ' said the 
king, "if I overcome these traitors, thou shalt 
have enough of weapons ; but if I am slain by 
them, you may make your escape, and tell Douglas 
and my brother to revenge my death." The boy 
was very sorry, for he loved his master; but he 
was obliged to do as he was bidden. 

2. In the meantime the traitors came forward 
upon Bruce, that they might assault him at once. 
The king called out to them, and commanded them 
to come no nearer upon peril of their lives ; but the 
father answered with flattering words, pretending 
great kindness, and still continuing to approach 
his person. Then the king called to them to stand. 
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"Traitors," said he, "you have sold my life for 
English gold, but you shall die if you come one 
foot nearer to me." With that he bent the page's 
bow, and as the old conspirator continued to 
advance, he let the arrow fly at him. Bruce was 
an excellent archer ; he aimed his arrow so well 
that it hit the father in the eye, and penetrated 
from that into his brain, so that he fell down dead. 
Then the two sons rushed on the king. One of 
them fetched a blow at him with an axe, but missed 
his stroke and stumbled, so the king with his great 
sword cut him down before he could recover his 
feet. The remaining traitor ran on Bruce with his 
spear, but the king, with a sweep of his sword, cut 
the steel head off the villain's weapon and then 
killed him before he had time to draw his sword. 
Then the little page came running, very joyful of 
his master's victory ; and the king wiped his bloody 
sword, and looking upon the dead bodies, said, 
"These might have been reputed three gallant 
men if they could have resisted the temptation of 
covetousness." 

3. In the present day it is not necessary that 
generals or great officers should fight with their 
own hands, because it is only their duty to direct 
the movements and exertions of their followers. 
The artillery and the soldiers shoot at the enemy, 
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and men seldom mingle together, and fight hand 
to hand. But in ancient times kings and great 
lords were obliged to put themselves in the very 
front of the battle, and fight like ordinary men with 
the lance and other weapons. It was, therefore, of 
great consequence that they should be strong men, 
and dexterous in the use of their arms. Robert 
Bruce was so remarkably active and powerful that 
he came through a great many personal dangers, 
in which he must otherwise have been slain. I 
will tell you another of his adventures, which I 
think will amuse you. 

4. After the death of these three traitors, 
Robert the Bruce continued to keep himself con- 
cealed in his own earldom of Carrick, and in the 
neighbouring country of Galloway, until he. should 
have matters ready for a general attack upon the 
Bnglish. He was obliged, in the meantime, to 
keep very few men with him, both for the sake of 
secrecy and from the difficulty of finding pro- 
visions. Now, many of the people in Galloway 
were unfriendly to Bruce. They lived under the 
government of one McDougal, related to the Lord 
of Lorn, who as I before told you, had defeated 
Bruce at Dairy, and very nearly killed or made 
him prisoner. The Galloway men had heard that 
Bruce was in their country, having no more than 
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sixty men with him, so they resolved to attack 
him by surprise, and for this purpose they got two 
hundred men together, and brought with them 
two or three bloodhounds. These animals were 
trained to chase a man by the scent of his footsteps, 
as foxhounds chase a fox, or as beagles and harriers 
chase a hare. Although the dog does not see the 
person whose trace he is put upon, he follows him 
over every step he has taken. At that time these 
bloodhounds, or sleuth hounds (so called from 
slot or sleut, a word which signifies the scent left 
by an animal of chase) were used for the purpose 
of pursuing great criminals. The men of Galloway 
thought that, if they missed taking Bruce, or 
killing him at the first onset, and if he should 
escape into the woods, they would find him out by 
means of these bloodhounds. 

5. .The good King Robert Bruce, who was • 
always watchful and vigilant, had received some 
information of the intention of this party to come 
upon him suddenly and by night. Accordingly 
he quartered his little troop of sixty men on the 
side of a deep and swift-running river that had 
very steep and rocky banks. There was but one 
ford by which the river could be crossed in that 
neighbourhood, and that ford was deep and narrow, 
so that two men could scarcely get through abreast ; 
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the ground on which they were to land, on the 
side where the king was, was steep, and the path 
which led upwards from the water's edge to the 
top of the bank, extremely narrow and difficult. 

6.^ Bruce caused his men to lie down to take 
some sleep, at a place about half a mile distant 
from the river, while he himself, with two attend- 
ants, went down to watch the ford through which 
the enemy must needs pass before they could come 
to the place where King Robert's men were lying. 
He stood for some time looking at the ford, and 
thinking how easily the enemy might be kept from 
passing there providing it was bravely defended, 
when he heard at a distance the baying of a hound, 
which was always coming nearer and nearer. This 
was the bloodhound which was tracing the king's 
steps to find the ford where he had crossed, and 
the two hundred Galloway men were along with 
the animal and guided by it. Bruce at first 
thought of going back to awaken his men ; but 
then he reflected it might only be some shepherd's 
dog. 

7. "My men," said he, "are sorely tired; 
I will not disturb their sleep for the ' yelping of a 
cur till I know something of the matter. " So he 
stood and listened ; and by and by as the cry of the 
hound came nearer, he began to hear a trampling 
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of horses, and the voices of men, and the ringing 
and clattering of armour, and then he was sure the 
enemy were coming to the riverside. Then the 
king thought, "If I go back to give my men the 
alarm, these Galloway men will get through the 
ford without opposition ; and that would be a pity, 
since it is a place so advantageous to make defence 
against them." So he looked again at the steep 
path and the deep river, and he thought that they 
gave him so much advantage that he himself could 
defend the passage with his own hand, until his 
men came to assist him. His armour was so good 
and strong that he had no fear of arrows, and, 
therefore, the combat was not so very unequal as 
it must have otherwise been. He therefore sent 
his followers to waken his men, and remained 
alone by the bank of the river. 

8. In the meantime while the noise and 
trampling of the horses increased, and the moon 
being bright, Bruce beheld the glancing arms of 
about two hundred men, who came down to the 
opposite bank of the river. The men of Galloway, 
oh their part, saw but one solitary figure, guarding 
the ford, and the foremost of them plunged into 
the river without minding him. But as they could 
only pass the ford one by one, the Bruce, who 
stood high above them on the bank, where they 
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were to land, killed the foremost man with a thrust 
of his long spear, and with a second thrust stabbed 
the horse, which fell down, kicking and plunging 
in its agonies, on the narrow path, and so prevented 
the others who were following from getting out 
of the river. Bruce had thus an opportunity of 
dealing his blows at pleasure among them, while 
they could not strike at him again. In the 
confusion, five or six of the enemy were slain, or, 
having been borne down the current, were drowned 
in the river. The rest were terrified, and drew 
back. But when the Galloway men looked again, 
and saw that they were opposed by only one man, 
they themselves being so many, they cried out that 
their honour would be lost forever if they did not 
force their way ; and encouraged each other, with 
loud cries, to plunge through and assault him. 
But by this time the king's soldiers came up to 
his assistance, and the Galloway men retreated, 
and gave up their enterprise. 

9. I will tell you another story of this brave 
Robert Bruce during his wanderings. His adven- 
tures are as curious and entertaining as those 
which men invent for story-books, with this 
advantage, that they are true. 

10. About the time when the Bruce was at 
the head of but few men, Sir Aymer de Valence \ 
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wlio was Earl of Pembroke, together with John of 
Lorn, came into Galloway, each of them being at 
the head of a large body of men. John of Lorn 
had a bloodhound with him, which it was said, 
had formerly belonged to Robert Bruce himself; 
and having been fed by the king with his own 
hands, it became attached to him, and would follow 
his footsteps anywhere, as dogs are well known to 
trace their master's steps, whether they be blood- 
hounds or not. By means of this hound, John of 
Lorn thought he should certainly find out Bruce, 
and take revenge on him for the death of his 
relation Comyn. 

11. When these two armies advanced upon 
King Robert, he at first thought of fighting with 
the English Earl ; but becoming aware that John of 
Lorn was moving round with another large body 
to attack him in the rear, he resolved to avoid the 
fighting at that time, lest he should be oppressed 
by numbers. Eor this purpose, the king divided 
the men he had with him into three bodies, and 
commanded them to retreat by three different 
ways, thinking the enemy would not know which 
party to pursue. He also appointed a place at 
which they were to assemble again. But when 
John of Lorn came to the place where the army of 
Bruce had been thus divided, the bloodhound took 
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his course after one of these divisions, neglecting 
the other two, and then John of Lorn knew that 
the king must be in that party, so he also made 
no pursuit after the two other divisions' of the 
Scots, but followed that which the dog pointed out, 
with all his men. 

12. The king saw that he was followed by a 
large body, and being determined to escape from 
them, if possible, he made all the people who were 
with him disperse themselves in different ways, 
thinking that thus the enemy must needs lose 
trace of him. He kept only one man along with 
him, and that was his own foster brother, or the 
son of his nurse. When John of Lorn came to the 
place where Bruce's companions had dispersed 
themselves, the bloodhound, after it had snuffed 
up and down for a little, quitted the footsteps of all 
the other fugitives, and ran barking upon the track 
of two men out of the whole number. Then John 
of Lorn knew that one of these two must needs be 
King Robert. Accordingly he commanded five of 
his men that were speedy of foot to chase him, and 
either make him a prisoner or slay him. The 
Highlanders started off accordingly, and ran so 
fast that they gained sight of Bruce and his foster 
brother. The king asked his foster brother what 
help he could give him, and he answered he was 
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ready to do his best. So these two turned on the 
five men of John of Lorn and killed them all. It 
is to be supposed they were better armed than the 
other were, as well as stronger and more desperate. 

13. But by this time Bruce was very much 
fatigued, and yet they dared not sit down to take 
any rest ; for whenever they stopped for an instant, 
they heard the cry of the bloodhound behind them, 
and they knew by that that their enemies were 
coming up fast after them. At length they came 
to a wood, through which ran a small river. Then 
Bruce said to his foster brother, ' ' Let us wade 
down this stream for a great way, instead of going 
straight across, and so this unhappy hound will 
lose the scent ; for if we were once clear of him, I 
should not be afraid of getting away from the 
pursuers. ' ' Accordingly the king and his attend- 
ant walked a great way down the stream, taking 
care to keep their feet in the water, which could 
not retain any scent, where they had stepped. 
Then they came ashore on the further side from 
the enemy, and went deep into the wood before 
they stopped to rest themselves. In the mean- 
time the hound led John of Lorn straight to the 
place where the king went into the water, but 
there the dog began to be puzzled, not knowing 
where to go next ; for you are well aware that the 
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running water could not retain the scent of a man's 
foot, like that which remains on turf. So John of 
Lorn, seeing that the dog was cCt fault, as it is 
called, that is, had lost the track of that which he 
pursued, gave up the chase, and returned to join 
with Aymer de Valence. 

Part V. 

FURTHER ADVENTURES OF ROBERT BRUCE. 

1. Bat King Robert's adventures were not 
yet ended. His foster brother and he had rested 
themselves in the wood, but they had got no food, 
and were extremely hungry. They walked on, 
however, in hopes of coming to some habitation. 
At- length, in the midst of the forest, they met 
with three men who looked like thieves or ruffians. 
They were well armed and one of them bore a 
sheep on his back, which it seemed as if they had 
just stolen. They saluted the king civilly; and he, 
replying to their salutation, asked them where 
they were going. The men answered that they 
were seeking for Robert Bruce, for they intended 
to join him. The king answered that if they 
would go with'him, he would conduct them where 
they would find the Scottish king. Then the man 
who had spoken changed countenance, and Bruce, 
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who looked sharply at him, began to suspect that 
the ruffian guessed who he was, and that he and his 
companions had "some design against his person, in 
order to gain the reward which had been offered 
for his life. 

2. So he said to them, "My good friends, as 
we are not well acquainted with each other, you 
must go before us, and we will follow near to you." 

3. "You have no occasion to suspect any 
harm from us," answered the man. 

4. " Neither do I suspect any, " said Bruce; 
"but this is the way in which I choose to travel." 

5. The men did as he commanded, and thus 
they travelled till they came together to a waste 
and ruinous cottage, where the men proposed to 
dress some part of the sheep which their companion 
was carrying. The king was glad to hear of food ; 
but he insisted there should be two fires kindled, 
one for himself and his foster brother at one end of 
the house, the other at the other end for their 
three companions. The men did as he desired. 
They broiled a quarter of mutton for themselves, 
and' gave another to the king and his attendant. 
They were obliged to eat it without bread or salt ; 
but as they were very hungry,. they were glad to 
get food in any shape, and partook of it very 
heartily. 
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6. Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King 
Robert, that, for all the danger he was in, he 
could not resist an inclination to sleep. But first 
he desired his foster brother to watch while he 
slept, for he had great suspicion of their new 
acquaintances. His foster brother promised to 
keep awake, and did his best to keep his word. 
But the king had not been long asleep ere his 
foster brother fell into a deep slumber also, for he 
had undergone as much fatigue as the king. 

7. When the three villains saw the king and 
his attendant asleep, they made signs to each other, 
and rising up at once, drew their swords with the 
purpose to kill them both. But the king slept but 
lightly, and for as little noise as the traitors made 
in rising, he was awakened by it, and starting up, 
drew his sword, and went to meet them. At the 
same moment he pushed his foster brother with 
his foot, to awaken him, and he got on his feet ; 
but ere he got his eyes cleared to see what was 
about to happen, one of the ruffians that were 
advancing to slay the king killed him with a stroke 
of his sword. The king was now alone, one man 
against three, and in the greatest danger of his life ; 
but his amazing strength, and the good armour 
which he wore, freed him once more from his 
great peril, and he killed the three men, one after 
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another. He then left the cottage, very sorrowful 
for the death of his faithful foster brother, and 
took his direction towards the place where he 
had appointed his men to assemble after their 
dispersion. It was now near night and the place 
of meeting being' a farmhouse, he went boldly into 
it, where he found the mistress, an old true-hearted 
Scotchwoman , sitting alone. Upon seeing a stranger 
enter, she asked him who and what he was. The 
king answered that he was a traveller, who was 
journeying through the country. 

8. "All travellers," answered the good 
woman, ' ' are welcome here, for the sake of one. ' ' 

9. "And who is that one," said the king, 
"for whose sake you make all travellers welcome? " 

10. "It is our rightful king, Robert the 
Bruce," answered the mistress, "who is the lawful 
lord of this country ; and, although he is now 
pursued and hunted after with hounds and horns, 
I hope to live to see him king over all Scotland." 

11. "Since you love him so well, dame," 
said the king, "know that you see him before. you. 
I am Robert the Bruce." 

12. 'You ! " said the good woman, in great 
surprise; "and wherefore are you thus alone? — ■ 
where are all your men?" 
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13. "I have none with me at this moment," 
answered Bruce, u and therefore I must travel 
alone. ' ' 

14. "But that shall not be," answered the 
brave old dame ; ' ' for I have two stout sons, gallant 
and trusty men, who shall be your servants for life 
and death." 

15. So she brought her two sons, and, though 
well knowing the dangers to which she exposed 
them, she made them swear fidelity to the king ; 
and they afterwards became high officers in his 
service. 

16. Now, the loyal old woman was getting 
everything ready for the king's supper, when 
suddenly there was a great trampling of horses 
heard round the house. They thought it must be 
some of the English, or John of Lorn's men, and 
the good wife called upon her sons to fight to the 
last for King Robert. But shortly after they heard 
the voices of the good Lord James of Douglas and 
of Edward Bruce, the king's brother, who had 
come with a hundred and fifty men to this farm- 
house, according to the instructions that the king 
had left with them at parting. 

17. Robert the Bruce was right joyful to 
meet his brother and his faithful friend Lord 
James, .and had no sooner found himself at the head 
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once more of such a considerable body of followers 
than forgetting hunger and weariness, be began to 
inquire where the enemy who had pursued them 
so long had taken up their abode for the night, 
"for," said he, "as they must suppose us totally 
scattered and fled, it is likely they will think 
themselves quite secure, and disperse themselves 
into distant quarters, and keep careless watch." 

18. "That is very true," answered James of 
Douglas, " f or I passed a village where there were 
two hundred of them quartered, who had placed no 
sentinels ; and if you have a mind to make haste, 
you may surprise them this very night, and do 
them more mischief than they have been able to do 
to us during all this day's chase." 

19. Then there was nothing but mount and 
ride ; and as the Scots came by surprise on the 
body of English whom Douglas had mentioned, 
and rushed suddenly into the village where they 
were quartered, they easily dispersed and cut them 
to pieces ; thus, as Douglas had said, doing their 
pursuers more injury than they themselves had 
received during the long and severe pursuit of the 
preceding day. 

20. The consequence of these successes of 
King Robert was that soldiers came to join him on 
all sides, and that he obtained several victories both 
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over Sir Aymer de Valence, Lord Clifford and other 
English commanders, until at length the English 
were afraid to venture into the open country as 
formerly, unless when they could assemble them- 
selves in considerable . bodies. They thought it 
safer to lie still in the towns and castles which they 
had garrisoned, and wait till the king of England 
should once more come to their assistance with a 
powerful army. 

From "Tales of a Grandfather," 
By Sir Walter Scott. 



VII. HOW THE TOWN WAS SAVED. 

1. He was not romantic to look at; indeed, 
there was something almost laughable in the short, 
stout figure, clad in its washed-out blouse, and in 
the simple, child-like face under the-faded red cap. 
Yet in the heart of Pierre Goblet there were 
thoughts and feelings that might have done honour 
to some knight of old. For he was a patriot, this 
old French miller, fired with an enthusiasm that 
three-score years and ten had been unable to quench. 

2. His father had. been a soldier in the army 
of the great Napoleon; and from his boyhood Pierre 
had held in loyal veneration the image of the little 
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man in the gray coat, who had led his conquering 
armies across Europe, and had made France a 
power to be dreaded far and wide. But many- 
changes had passed over France since those days — - 
changes that Pierre Goblet had watched with a 
sad heart. 

3. In the summer of 1870, when the Franco- 
German war was at its height, Pierre stood one 
evening at the threshold of his home smoking his 
pipe. The old mill, which had belonged to the 
Goblets for many generations, was built on the 
summit of some rising ground, and could be seen 
for many miles. The miller's little cottage was 
attached to the mill, while the neighbouring village 
nestled in a hollow some distance off. A few miles 
away lay the town of St. Andrb, the town to which 
the Goblets originally belonged. 

4. The whole scene was very fair to look 
upon in its summer beauty. There were rich 
pasture lands and vineyards, and on the summit of 
the hill the picturesque old mill, with the quaint 
little town plainly discernible in the distance. On 
the other side of the hill, away from the town and 
the village, was a thick wood which extended for 
many acres. Some of the tre'es, firs and others, 
were very ancient, and gave a dark, shadowy 
aspect to the whole. 
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5. The miller smoked thoughtfully as he 
gazed out before him along the white dusty road, 
that led to the town. He was quite alone, for the 
few men he employed about the mill had gone to- 
St. Andre" with a load of' flour, and would not 
return with their empty waggons until the following 
day. It was a busy, anxious time for the inhab- 
itants of St. Andre, for they knew not when the 
Germans might be upon them, and they were 
preparing to hold their own against them. 

6. St. Andre" was a fortified town, and, with 
the proper care and precaution; they hoped; to 
defend- it at least against a sudden attack. For 
months past old -Pierre had gone down to the 
village night after night to hear the last news, 
arid to talk to the few men the war had left 
behind. The. miller talked his heart out, trying 
to -infect his neighbours with some of his own 
patriotic notions.: But Pierre Goblet belonged to 
a by'-gane dge, and the villagers- young -and; old, 
who gathered round him,, although they listened 
respectfully enough, were too apathetic to under- 
stand him. 

7. They smoked and drank at their ease, 
while he, leaving the red wine uutasted in his 
glass," talked and gesticulated, his dim eyes 
growing bright with the fire within him. But he 
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did more than talk ; he gave the people of St. 
Andr6 substantial aid in their preparations to 
sustain a siege, for he kept his mill going early 
and late, until he had ground sufficient corn to 
keep the town in bread for many months to come. 
Only that very day the last load of flour had been 
despatched to the threatened town. 

8. The twilight deepened as Pierre Goblet 
stood by the solitary mill, gazing dreamily out 
before him. He was so lost in thought that his 
pipe had died out unheeded, and he did not hear 
the sound of approaching footsteps. It was only 
when a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder 
that he turned, and found himself surrounded by 
some half dozen big men in Prussian uniform. 

9. Before Pierre had realized what had 
happened, he had drifted with the soldiers into the 
cottage, and the door was closed upon them. The 
man who had first accosted him still kept his hand 
upon his arm ; and as the miller looked at him, he 
saw, from his dress and bearing, that he was an 
officer. He gave the old man a little impatient 
shake, as if to arrest his attention, and then 
addressed him in very fluent French. 

10. ' Monsieur le Miller, we have come to 
intrude ourselves upon your hospitality, ' ' he said. 

Remember that you cannot say us nay ; so take 
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matters with a good grace, and bring out quickly 
all your larder boasts in the way of meat and 
drink. ' ' 

11. Pierre Goblet saw that resistance was 
useless, and without a word he turned to obey. 
As he moved about he could hear the officer and 
his men talking eagerly together, but their tongue 
was an unintelligible jargon to him — he could not 
understand a word. 

12. The officer seated himself at the table, 
and the men waited upon him before satisfying 
their own hunger. Then meat, bread, and wine 
were placed in a basket, and two of the men left 
the cottage carrying it between them. From the 
window Pierre Goblet watched them making their 
way in the direction of the wood. They were 
evidently taking food to some other officers who 
were left in charge of men there. It was too dark 
for Pierre to distinguish anything, but he felt 
certain that a large body of men — perhaps many 
thousands — were concealed among the trees, only 
waiting until it was night that they might swoop 
down upon St. Andr£ and take it by surprise. 

13. The old miller's heart sank within him as 
he thought of the little town whose fast approaching 
doom seemed inevitable. If only it were possible 
to warn the inhabitants of their danger ! But he 
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was a prisoner in his own home, and escape was 
impossible. 



14. An hour went by, and the daylight 
slowly faded. The officer who had taken possession 
of the cottage was joined by another, a younger 
man, and they sat together over the fire, smoking 
and talking. Above the chimney-piece was a 
coloured print of the first Napoleon. It was a 
poor little picture, and did but scant justice to the 
handsome face it was supposed to represent ; but 
the cocked-hat, the gray coat, and the faded 
red ribbon across the breast were all familiar- to 
Pierre, and he had cherished the little portrait for 
many years. 

15. All at once the younger of the two 
caught sight of it. He gave a derisive laugh, 
and, snatching the picture from the wall, tossed it 
into the fire. There was a bright flame for an 
instant ; then a scrap of black charred paper floated 
iipward in the smoke. With set teeth Pierre 
Goblet stood and watched. The expression of his 
face was inscrutable ; but as his eyes followed - that 
black atom disappearing up the open chimney, 
a sudden moisture filled them that made the 
whole place swim Then, he went slowly from 
the room. r 
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16. He scarcely glanced at the outer door, 
where the soldiers were standing to prevent any 

■ one from passing out, but turned along a narrow 
passage to where a flight of wooden steps led up 
to the granary of the mill. He ascended them 
slowly, and pushed open the trap-door. The 
soldiers, made no effort to detain him, for they 
knew that it was impossible that he could escape 
through the mill. 

17. Pierre Goblet emerged into the granary, 
closed the trap-door after him, and fastened it. 
He had no special object in going to the mill 
except that he might find solitude. He stood still 
and ruminated. On the whitened floor empty 
sacks and various odds and ends were strewn about, 
and among them he noticed a large can filled with 
petroleum. 

18. He was always well supplied with this 
oil, for it was used for the many lamps about the 
mill ; but having no further need for it at present, 
he had directed that this can should be taken in 
the last waggon and left in the town, as he thought 
his married daughter, who resided there, might 
find it useful in the time of siege when necessaries 
ran short. However, his instructions had been 
forgotten, and the petroleum remaned behind. 
At another time the carelessness of his men would 
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have annoyed him, but his mind was too full of a 
large trouble now for a small one to give him a 
second thought. 

19. A wooden ladder ran up the side of the 
mill to a little door-like window that opened just 
behind the wheel. Pierre Goblet mounted the 
ladder, opened the window, and leaned out. Only 
a foot or two from him the great sails were going 
steadily round and round. The four huge arms 
had been familiar to him since his childhood, and 
to him each had an individuality of its own. 

20. He knew them by the way the little bits 
of canvas had been patched and mended by his 
dexterous fingers ; a scrap of brown canvas that 
he had put in only a few days ago caught his eye, 
and, as it passed him again and again, mechanically 
he counted the revolutions of the wheel, for his 
nerves were strained to such high tension that he 
scarcely knew what he did. On and on went the 
sails with their steady, monotonous motion, and 
the great wheel groaned and creaked in its socket. 

21. -Then Pierre Goblet turned his eyes away 
from the mill and looked straight before him, to 
where — a few miles distant — the little town lay ; 
and he thought of its unconscious inhabitants. 
They little knew what that night would bring 
them — that to many it might be their last night on 
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earth. Next the old man looked towards the woods. 
It was grim, dark, impenetrable. But in his fancy 
lie could see men armed to the teeth, who watched 
and waited, ready at the first word of command 
to spring upon their prey. 

22. Then Pierre Goblet lifted his head and 
looked lip into the clear, cool sky, where a few 
pale stars were shining. His lips did not move, 
but from his heart went up an agonized cry that 
he might be shown a way to help his countrymen. 
If he were even then upon the road, he knew he 
would not have time to reach the town. Most likely 
a German bullet would find him out, and he would 
fall lifeless by the roadside, his work undone. How 
could he warn St. Andr6? Its preparations to 
receive the enemy were so nearly completed, and 
a few hours would make so much difference ! 

23 . All at once the light of inspiration came 
into the old man's face; his eyes glowed with a 
sudden, eager hope. He did not hesitate for an 
instant. Carefully he clambered down the ladder 
back on to the granary floor. First he took a dark- 
lantern from a shelf and lighted it ; next, he found 
a long, thin stick, which he placed with the 
lantern, ready for his use. Then he uncorked 
the can of petroleum, and carried it slowly and 
steadily up the ladder. 
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24. Leaning from the little window as far as 
he was able, he tilted the can gently, so that a 
stream of oil fell on the great sails as they passed. 
Again and again each arm in turn received its 
portion, until the wind -dried canvas was soaked 
through and through, and the ponderous wheel 
groaned and creaked more loudly under its increas- 
ing weight. 

25. Pierre Goblet replaced the empty can, 
and taking up the lantern and the stick, he mounted 
the ladder once more. But before he proceeded 
with his operations he glanced in the direction o* 
the town; then, pushing back the slide of the 
lantern, he lit the stick, and, leaning from the 
window, he fired his beacon! He touched each 
arm as it passed, and in an instant a huge wheel 
of fire, plainly visible for many miles, was whirling 
round. 

26. The smell of the fire, the noise of the 
burning wood, brought the Germans hurrying 
from the cottage. But Pierre Goblet heeded them 
not. He stood there, gazing from the window, 
though he was almost blinded by the flames as 
they came close to him. There was a look of 
breathless expectation on his face, which after a 
moment changed to one of intense relief. For a 
strange conviction had come to him that the alarm 
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had been taken. He knew, as surely as if he had 
been among them, that at the eleventh hour the 
people of St. Andre realized their danger, and 
were prepared. 

27. The- old man's eyes glowed with a 
rapturous happiness as he gazed up into the starry 
heavens with a mingled cry of gratitude and 
supplication. Then, as he felt the fire and smoke 
were overpowering him, for the mill itself was 
now ablaze, he roused himself for one last effort. 
Waving his hand toward the German soldiers, he 
shouted in a voice that rang out loud and clear, 
"Vive la France I ' ' 

By Marianne Kent. 



VIII. MUKDEN AND THE IMPERIAL TOMBS. 

" 1. On entering the famous city of Mukden 
and gazing around me, I feel lost in surprise and 
admiration ! The scene is simply enchanting ! 
At first sight I can distinguish neither forms nor 
lines. Strange figures and erratic forms are carved 
on the front of each house. The roofs of the houses 
curve upwards at the corners, giving them the 
appearance of broadened pagodas. The carvings 
are coloured in red, yellow, blue, and green, and 
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the whole effect is heightened by much rich gilding. 
Every house is a shop, displaying in brilliant 
profusion embroideries, rich silks, artificial flowers, 
screens, etc., in fact, everything that flatters the 
local taste and provides for the daily requirements 
of the inhabitants. The show of porcelain is 
particularly attractive, as is also that of silver and 
copperware. 

2. But what fascinated me most were the 
bric-a-brac shops, with their display of old lacquer, 
cloisonne vases of great value, old porcelain, and 
tobacco pouches artistically worked. In front of 
each shop is an immense pole, supporting a banner 
covered with characters, which set forth the 
contents of the shop. Those belonging to the 
shoemakers are particularly attractive, and are 
only surpassed by the richly embroidered festoons 
which denote the pawn-shops. The aspect of this 
street, with its wealth of colour and variety of 
merchandize, reminds me of a gorgeous scene at a 
theatre. 

3. But what must strike the stranger most 
in this most marvellous city is its throbbing life 
and ceaseless activity. I can only compare it with 
an ant-hill or a tidal wave of human beings over- 
flowing in the streets. Men and women, old and 
young, all ranks and nationalities, elbow each 
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other in this vast throng ! Some people are carried 
about in sedan chairs, others patronize the humble 
wheelbarrow. The wheelbarrow is the omnibus of 
this part of the world. Only quite recently have 
rickshas been introduced, and they are certainly 
an improvement on the old means of transport. 
The Manchus are, however, great horsemen, and 
riding is their favourite method of locomotion. 
Any space left on the road is occupied by the foot 
passengers, workmen carrying enormous loads, 
and coolies engaged in their ordinary occupations. 
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The scene is to me a most impressive one, and I 
come to the conclusion that the real estimate of a 
town is not in the width of its streets or the height 
of its buildings, but in the evidence of its general 
activity. 

4. Though my eyes are taking in every 
detail, my ears are not inactive. Every variety of 
noise is in the air, from a song issuing from a 
tea-house and the cry of the hawkers calling out 
their wares, to the shrill voice of a child who 
evidently thinks his argument will be more con-, 
vincing the louder he screams. - All these sounds 
rise upward in a deafening crescendo into space. 

■ 5 . To get a proper idea of the city of Mukden , 
one can imagine an oblong chessboard. Like all 
Chinese towns, its lines are straight ones, two 
principal streets crossing the town at right angles,' 
and these intersected by innumerable small ones. 
In the centre of the town where the two cross' roads 
meet, there is a large drum tower, from the top of 
which a gong is sounded to announce the beginning: 
and the end of the day's work, and also to give 
warning in case of danger. 

6. Among the most interesting buildings are 
the : yamens belonging to the government, and 
occupied by the governor and other high man- 
darins, and one or two Buddhist monasteries. 
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Naturally, the imperial palace strikes one as the 
most interesting building ; with its circuit of walls 
it forms a city within a city. Divided by courtyards, 
it is composed of numerous detached houses, halls 
and pavilions. Taken individually, the buildings 
are not important, but they make a charming 
whole. Colonnades, beams and brackets are in 
richly carved wood, of a ,dark purple colour, and 
the roofs are of yellow tiles. 

7. The principal attractions outside of Mukden 
are the imperial tombs. There is nothing in fact, 
more venerable than these monuments to past 
members of the Ching Dynasty, and which are 
also the pride and glory of the nation. It is a 
glorious afternoon when we start to visit the 
imperial tombs, the splendour of the autumn sun 
shedding its light on the surrounding country and 
enhancing its beauty. We ride across a field 
where horses and cattle are grazing together 
contentedly. Bordering the meadows is a dark 
wood, where I am informed are hidden the imperial 
tombs. They are about six miles distant, but our 
frisky little ponies cover the distance quickly. 

8. Two huge stone monuments flank the 
sides of a path leading to the wood. Stone 
dragons with a sinister expression guard its 
entrance. We are in the middle of a cutting of 
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wood, and meet at intervals more stone monsters — 
elephants, camels, gigantic human figures, all 
facing each other across the path. The beauty 
of this is indescribable. The dark background 
of immense trees, the quaint statues, the winding 
path, all contrive to give it the appearance of an 
enchanted forest. 

9. We cross several marble bridges, with 
fantastically carved figures mirrored in the clear 
water of the streams below. We halt in front of a 
porch leading to a triumphal arch, the sight of 
which fills me with astonishment. Surely there 
stands before me the most perfect monument of 
Chinese architecture. Material, design, detailed 
proportions, all are of finished beauty. It is of a 
colossal size, built entirely of white marble, and 
supported on enormous blocks, with cross pieces of 
marble arching over two carved imperial dragons. 
The decoration and the carving on the frieze are 
unique, I have seen nothing in Peking, Hankow 
or Nanking to compare with it. Not only does 
the perfection of the work impress me, but the 
marvellous conception of the architect. The design 
is supposed to indicate the way to eternal peace, 
after a life of battle and victory. 

10. The tomb itself is surrounded by court- 
yards, halls, and temples for the annual sacrifices, 
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and shelters for the guardians and soldiers. We 
dismount at the entrance of an inner building. 
The massive doors of carved red lacquer swing 
slowly open, pushed by about a dozen soldiers. 
We enter a sort of open court, planted with 
avenues of trees, peopled with stone giants and 
other monsters, and furrowed by little canals 
with stone balustrades and marble bridges. The 
different courts are separated by open galleries, all 
leadiug to the central pagoda. The latter shelters 
the ancestral tablet, which is thirty feet high, and 
is supported on the back of a huge tortoise, larger 
than a couple of elephants. A few enormous 
braziers are laying about which serve to cook oxen 
whole for the. sacrificial rites. 

11. We spend the whole afternoon here, and 
I avail myself of permission to take photographs 
and sketch. But the best photographic apparatus, 
no less than the most accomplished pen, must fail 
to do justice to the reality. Art and nature have 
here combined so exquisitely that it is impossible 
to describe the scene to anyone who has hot viewed 
it. The charm and beauty of the spot result from 
the perfect harmony of calm, peace, and solitude. ' 

Count Vay de Vaya. 

(Abridged.) 
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ix. knowledge of nature. 

Note. 

Among the scientific men of the Nineteenth 
Century, Professor James D. Dana is prominent. 
He graduated from Yale College at the age of 
twenty, and soon acquired reputation as a geologist 
and mineralogist. He was called to the chah of 
Natural History and Geology at Yale College in 
1850. Not only in America, but in the scientific 
circles of Europe, he was considered one of the 
foremost naturalists ; he was a member of many of 
the European Scientific Societies, and of the French 
Academy. The chapter given below is from his 
pen; and its lesson is worthy of attention, for it is 
the teaching of one who was every way admirably 
fitted for the office of instructor. 



1. When man, at the word of his Maker, 
stood up to receive his birthright, God pronounced 
a benediction, and gave him this commission: 
' ' Replenish the earth ; subdue it ; and have 
dominion over every living thing. ' ' 

2. "Subdue and have dominion." These 
were the first recorded words that fell on the 
human ear; and Heaven's blessing was in them. 
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3. But what is this subduing of the earth? 
How is nature brought under subjection? Man's 
highest glory consists in obedience to the Eternal 
Will; and in this case, is he actually taking the 
reins into his own hands? Far from it. He is 
but yielding submission. He is learning that will, 
and placing himself, as Bacon has said, in direct 
subserviency to divine laws. When he sets his 
sails, and drives over the waves before the blast, 
feeling the pride of power in that the gale has 
been broken into a willing steed, he still looks up 
reverently, and acknowledges that God in, nature 
has been his teacher, and is his strength. When 
he strikes the -rock, and out flows the brilliant 
metal, he admits that it is in obedience to a higher 
will than his own, and a reward of careful searching 
for truth, in complete subjection to that will. 
When he yokes together a plate of copper and 
zinc, and urges them to action by a cup of acid, 
and then dispatches burdens of thought on errands 
of thousands of miles, man may indeed claim that 
he has nature at his bid, subdued, a willing 
messenger; and yet it is so because man himself 
acts in perfect obedience to law. He may well 
feel exalted : but his exaltation proceeds from the 
fact that he has drawn from a higher source of 
strength than himself. 
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4. These are the rewards of an humble and 
teachable spirit, kneeling at the shrine of Nature ; 
and if there is indeed that forgetfulness of self, 
and that unalloyed love of truth, which alone can 
insure the highest success in research, this shrine 
will be viewed as only the portal to a holier temple, 
where God reigns in his purity and love. 

5. The command, "subdue, and have do- 
minion" is, then, a mark both of man's power 
and of God's power. It requires man to study his 
Maker's works, that he may adapt himself to His 
laws, and use them to his advantage; to become 
wise, that he may be strong; to elevate and 
ennoble mind, that matter may take its true place 
of subjection. It involves not merely a study of 
nature in the ordinary sense of those words, but 
also a study of man himself, and the utmost 
exaltation of the moral and mental qualities ; for 
man is a part of nature ; and moreover, to under- 
stand the teachings of infinite wisdom, the largest 
expansion of intellect and loftiest elevation of soul 
are requisite. 

6. Solomon says that, in his day, there was 
"nothing new under the sun. " What is, is what 
has been, and what shall be. The. sentiment was 
not prompted by any modern scientific spirit, — 
impatient of so little progress ; for it is immediately 
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connected with sighings for the good old times. 
Much the same spirit is often shown in these days, 
and elaborate addresses are sometimes written to 
prove that, after all our boasted progress, Egypt 
and Greece were the actual sources of existing 
knowledge. They point to the massy stones of 
the pyramids, the sublime temples and palaces of 
the empires, the occasional utensils of half-trans- 
parent glass, and the implements of bronze or 
iron, found among their buried ruins; the fine 
fabrics and costly Tyrian dyes. They descant 
upon the wonderful perfection attained in the fine 
arts, in poetry and rhetoric, and the profound 
thought of the ancient philosophers, and they are 
almost ready to echo, "There is nothing new 
under the sun.'' 

7. But what had those old philosophers or 
the whole ancient world done toward bringing 
nature under subjection, in obedience to the 
command, "Subdue it?" They had, it is true, 
built magnificent temples. But the taste of the 
architect, or that of the statuary or poet, is simply 
an emanation from the divine breath within man, 
and is cultivated by contemplation, and only surface 
contact with nature. They piled up Cyclopean 
rocks into walls and pyramids. But the use of the 
lever and pulley comes also from the workings of 
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the mind, and but shallow views of the world, and 
adding man to man till thousands have worked 
together, as in one harness, has been a common feat 
of despots from the time of the Pharaohs onward. 
They educed profound systems of philosophy, 
showing a depth of thought since unsurpassed. 
But these again were the results of cogitating 
mind, acting in its own might, glancing, it may 
be, at the landscape and stars in admiration, but 
centering on man and mind ; and often proving to 
be as erroneous as profound. They cultivated the 
intellect, and made progress in political knowledge. 
But in their attempts to control nature, they 
brought to bear little beyond mere physical force. 

8. Although ancient wisdom treats of air, 
earth, fire, and water, not one of these so-called 
elements Avas, in any proper sense, brought under 
subjection. 

9. The Air — was it subdued when the old 
Roman still preferred his banks of oars, and on 
the land the wind was trained only to turn a wind- 
mill, carry off chaff,, pr work in a bellows? 

10. Was the earth subdued when, instead of 
being forced to pour out in streams its wealth of 
various ores but half-a-dozen metals were known ? 
and, instead of being explored and found to be 
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marshalled, for man's command, under sixty or 
more elements, each with its laws of combination, 
and all bound to serve the arts, the wisest minds 
saw only a mass of earth, something to tread Upon, 
and grow grain and grass ? 

11. Was Fire subdued when almost its only 
uses were to warm, and cook, and to bake clay, 
and few of its other powers were known, besides 
those of destruction? or Light, when not even its 
component colours were recognized, and it served 
simply as a means of sight in which man shared 
its use with brutes ? 

12. Was Water subdued when it was left to 
run wild along the water courses, and its ocean 
waves were a terror to all the sailors of the age ? 
when steam was only the ephemeral vapour of a 
boiling kettle, yet unknown in its might, and 
unharnessed? when the clouds sent their shafts 
where they willed? when the constituents of water 
— the life-element oxygen and the inflammable 
hydrogen — had not yet yielded themselves to man 
as his vassals ? 

13. Hardly the initial step had been taken, 
through the thousands of years of the earth's 
existence, to acquire that control of nature which 
mind should have> and God had ordered. The 
sciences of observation and experiment had not 
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emerged from the mists of empiricism and super- 
stition. There were few ascertained principles 
beyond those that flow from mathematical law, or 
from cogitations of mind after surface surveys 'of 
the world. 

14. No wonder that nature unsubdued should 
have proved herself a tyrant. She is powerful. 
Vast might is embodied in her forces, that may well 
strike terror into the uninstructed ; and man has 
shown his greatness in that he has at last dared to 
claim obedience. The air, earth, water, fire, had 
become filled with fancied fiends, which any 
priest Or priestess would evoke; and even the 
harmless moon, or two approaching or receding 
planets, or the accidental flight of a thoughtless 
bird, caused fearful forebodings ; and a long-tailed 
comet made the whole world shake with terror. 

15. Christianity, although radiant with hope, 
could not wholly break the spell. The Christian's 
trust, Heaven's best gift to man, makes the soul 
calm aud strong mid dangers, real or unreal ; 
yet it leaves the sources of terror in nature 
untouched, to be assailed by that power which 
comes from knowledge. Man thus suffered for 
his disobedience. He was the slave, — nature, the 
feared master; to many, even the evil demon 
himself. Is this now true of nature? We know 
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that, to a large extent, nature is yet imsearched 
and unsubdued. Still, vast progress has been 
made toward gaining control of her ten thousand 
agencies. In gathering this knowledge, we have 
not sought for it among the faded monuments, and 
rolls of the ancients, as we call the inhabitants of 
the earth's childhood, but have looked to records 
of vaster antiquity, — -the writings of the infinite 
God in creation, which are now as fresh with 
beauty and wisdom as when His finger first 
mapped out the heavens or traced the flowers and 
crystals of the earth. This is the fountain whence 
we have drawn ; and what is the result ? 

16. How is it with Water in these last times? 
Instead of wasting its powers in gambols down the 
valleys, or in sluggish quiet about "sleepy 
hollows," it is trained to toil. With as much glee 
as it ever displayed running and leaping in its free 
channel, a single stream now turns over a million 
of spindles in this New England. Changed to 
steam, there is terror in its strength even now. 
Yet the laws of steam, of its production, condensa- 
tion, and elasticity, have been so carefully studied, 
and also the strength and other qualities of the 
metal used to confine it, as well as the nature and 
effects of fuel, that, if we are careful not to defy 
established principles, steam is our most willing 
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worker — turning saw-mills, printing-presses, 
cotton-gins ; speeding over our roads with indefinite 
trains of carriages and freight; bearing away- 
floating mansions, against wind and tide, across 
the oceans; cooking, heating, searching out dyes 
from coarse log- wood, and the like; and applying 
itself to useful purposes, one way or another, in 
almost all the arts. Again, if we will it, and 
follow nature's laws, water gives up its oxygen 
and hydrogen, and thus the chemist secures the 
means of burning even the diamond ; the aeronaut 
makes wings for his adventurous flight, and the 
lighthouse derives the famous Driimmond light for 
its work of mercy. 

17. Light is no longer a mere colourless 
medium of sight. We may evoke from it any 
colour we please, either for use or pleasure. We 
may also take its chemical rays from the rest or 
its light rays, or its heat rays, and employ them 
separately or together; for we have found out 
where its strength lies in these particulars, or that 
at will, light may pass from our manipulations, 
shorn of its heating power, or of its power of 
promoting growth, or chemical change. Ay, the 
subtle agent will now use its pencil in taking 
sketches from nature, or portraits, if we desire it ; 
and the work is well done. 
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18. The ancient wise men, discoursing on 
the power which holds matter together, sometimes 
attributed to the particles convenient hooks for 
clinging to one another. Little was it dreamed that 
the force of combination in matter — now called 
attraction— included the lightning among its effects, 
and would be made to run errands and do hard 
work for man. Electricity, galvanism, magnetism, 
are modern names for some of the different moods 
under which this agent appears ; and none of 
nature's powers now do better service. It is kept 
on constant run with messages over the continents, 
scaling mountains or traversing seas with equal 
facility. It does our gilding and silver plating. 
Give it an engraved plate as a copy, and it will 
make a hundred such in a- short time. If taken 
into employ, it will, in case of fire, set all the bells 
of a city ringing at once ; or it will strike a common 
beat for all the clocks of a country ; or be the 
astronomer's best and surest aid in observing 
phases in the heavens, or measuring longitude on 
the earth. All this and more it accomplishes 
for us. 

19. Nature is not now full of gloom and 
terror. Her fancied fiends have turned out friends. 
Although God still holds supreme control, and 
often makes man remember whence his strength, 
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yet every agent, however mighty in itself, is 

becoming a gentle and ready assistant, both in our 

work and play — in the material progress of 

nations, as well as their moral and intellectual 

advancement. 

By James Dwight Dana. 



x. how certain plants capture insects. 

Note. 

The chapter below is taken from Professor Asa 
Gray '.? work ' ' How Plants Behave. ' ' Professor 
Gray, a native of New York, was born in 1810, 
died 1888. He was an eminent botanist, and 
through his numerous books and papers made 
important contributions to science. t . 



1. This is not a common habit of plants. 
Insects are fed, and allowed to depart unharmed. 
When captures are made, they must sometimes be 
purely accidental and meaningless ; as in those 
species of Silene called Catch-fly, because small 
flies and other weak insects, sticking fast to the 
clammy exudation of the calyxes iu some species, 
of a part of the stem in others, are unable to 
extricate themselves, and so perish. But in certain 
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cases insects are caught in ways so remarkable 
that we cannot avoid regarding them as contri- 
vances, as genuine fly-traps. 




2. Flower fly-traps are certainly to be found 
in some plants of the Archis family. One instance 
is that of Cypripedium, or Lady^s Slipper, which 
is a contrivance for cross-fertilization. Here the 
insect is entrapped for the purpose of securing its 
services ; and the detention is only temporary. If 
it did not escape from one flower to enter another, 
the whole purpose of the contrivance would be 
defeated. Not so, however, in leaf fly-traps. These 
all take the insect's life, — whether with intent 
or not, it may be difficult to make out. The 
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commonest and most ambiguous leaf fly-traps are 
such, as Pitchers, of which those of our Sarracenia, 
or sidesaddle-flower, are most familiar. A common 
yellow-flowered species of the Southern States 
{U.S.A.) has them so very long and narrow, that 
they are popularly named trumpets. In these 
pitchers, or tubes, water is generally found, some- 
times caught from rain, but in other cases evidently 
furnished by the plant, the pitcher being so 
constructed that water cannot rain in : this water 
abounds with drowned insects, commonly in all 
stages of decay. One would suppose that insects 
which have crawled into the pitcher might as 
readily crawl out; but they do not, and closer 
examination shows that escaping is not as easy as 
entering. In most pitchers of this sort there are 
sharp and stiff hairs within, all pointing downwai-d, 
which offer considerable obstruction to returning, 
but none to entering. 

3. Why plants which are rooted in wet bogs 
or in moist ground need to catch water in pitchers, 
or to secrete it there, is a mystery, unless it is 
wanted to drown flies in. And what they gain 
from a solution of dead flies is equally hard to 
guess. 

4. Into such pitchers as those of the common 
species rain may fall ; but not readily into others, 
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not at all into those o£ the Parrot-headed species of 
the Southern States, for the inflated lid or cover 
arches over the mouth of the pitcher completely. 
This is even more strikingly so in Darling tenia, 
the curious California pitcher-plant lately made 
known and cultivated ; iti this the contracted 
entrance to the pitcher is concealed under the hood, 
and looks downward instead of upward ; and even 
the small chance of any rain entering. by aid of the 
wind is, as it were, guarded against by a curious 
appendage, resembling the forked tail of some fish, 
which hangs over the front. Any water found in 
this pitcher must come from the plant itself. So 
it also must in the combined pitcher and Tendril 
of Nepenthes. These pitcher-plants are woody 
climbers, natives of the Indian Archipelago, and 
not rarely cultivated in hot houses as a curiosity. 
Some of their leaves lengthen the tip into the 
tendril only; some of the lower bear a pitcher 
only; but the best-developed leaves have both, — 
the tendril for climbing, the pitcher one can hardly 
say for what purpose. The pitcher is tightly 
closed by a neatly-fitting lid when young ; and in 
strong and healthy plants there is commonly a 
little water in it, which could not possibly have 
been introduced from without. After they are 
fully grown, the lid opens by a hinge; then a 
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little water might be supposed to rain in. In the- 
humid, sultry climates they inhabit, it probably 
does so freely ; and the leaves are found partly 
filled with dead flies, as in our wild pitcher-plants. 
5. All species of Sundew (£>7 r osera) have 
their leaves, and some their stalks also, beset with 
bristles tipped with a gland from which oozes a 
drop of clear but very glutinous liquid, making 
the plant appear as if studded with dew-drops. 
These remain, glistening in the sun, long after 
dew-drops would have been dissipated. Small flies, 
gnats, and such-like insects, seemingly enticed by 
the glittering drops stick fast upon them, and 
perish by starvation, one would suppose without 
any benefit whatever to the plant. But in the 
broad-leaved wild species of our bogs, such as the 
common Round-leaved Sundew, the upper face and 
edges of the blade of the leaf bear stronger bristles , 
tipped with a larger glutinous drop, and the whole 
forms what we must allow to be a veritable fly- 
trap; for, when a small fly alights on the upper 
face, and is held by some of the glutinous drops 
long enough for the leaf to act, the surrounding 
bristles slowly bend inwards so as to bring their 
glutinous tips also against the body of the insect, 
adding, one by one, to the bonds, and rendering 
captivity and death certain. This movement of 
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the bristles must be of the same nature as that by 
which tendrils and some leafstalks bend or coil. 
It is much too slow to be visible except in the 
result, which takes a few hours, or even a day or 
two to be completed. Here, then, is a contrivance 
for catching flies, a most elaborate one, in action 
slow but sure. And the different species of Sundew 
offer all gradations between those with merely 
scattered and motionless dewy-tipped bristles, to 
which flies may chance to stick, and this more 
complex arrangement, which we cannot avoid 
regarding as intended for fly-catching. Moreover, 
in both our commoner species, the blade of the 
leaf itself incurves, so as to fold round its victim ! 

6. And a most practiced observer, whose 
observations are not yet published, declares that 
the leaves of the common Round-leaved Sundew 
act differently when different objects are placed 
upon them. For instance, if a particle of raw 
meat be substituted for the living fly, the bristles 
will close upon it in the same manner ; but to a 
particle of chalk or wood they remain nearly 
indifferent. If any doubt should still remain 
whether the fly-catching in Sundews is accidental 
or intentional — in other words, whether the leaf is 
so constructed and arranged in order that it may 
capture flies — the doubt may perhaps disappear 
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upon the contemplation of another and even more 
extraordinary plant of the same family of the 
Sundew, namely Venus's Fly trap, or Dion&a 
muscipula. This plant abounds in the low savannas, 
around Wilmington, North Carolina, and-is a native 
nowhere else. It is not very difficult to cultivate, 
at least for a time, and it is kept in many choice, 
conservatories as a vegetable wonder. 

7. The trap is the end of the leaf. It • is 
somewhat like the leaf of Sundew, only larger, 
about an inch in diameter, with bristles still 
stouter, but only round the margin, like a fringe, 
and no clammy liquid, or gland at their tips. The 
leaf folds . on itself as if hinged at the mid rib. 
Three more delicate bristles are seen on the face 
upon close inspection. When these are touched 
by the finger or the point of a pencil, the open trap 
shuts with a quick, motion, and after a considerable 
interval it reopens. © When a fly or other insect 
alights on the surface and brushes against these 
sensitive bristles, the trap closes promptly, generally 
imprisoning the intruder. It closes at first with 
the sides convex and the bristles crossing each 
other like the fingers of interlocked hands or the 
teeth of a steel trap. But soon the sides of the 
trap flatten down and press firmly upon the victim ; 
and it now requires a very considerable force to 
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open the trap. If nothing is caught, the trap 
presently reopens of itself and is ready for another 
attempt. When a fly or any similar insect is 
captured it is retained until it perishes — is killed, 
indeed, and consumed ; after which it opens for 
another capture. But after the first or second it 
acts sluggishly and feebly, it ages and hardens, at 
length loses its sensibility, and slowly decays. 

. '8. It cannot be supposed that plants, like 
boys, catch flies for pastime or in objectless wanton- 
ness. Living beings though they are, yet they 
are not of a sufficiently high order for that. . It is 
equally incredible that such an exquisite apparatus 
as this should be purposeless. And in the present 
case the evidence of the purpose and of the meaning 
of the strange action is well-nigh complete. 'The 
face of this living trap is thickly sprinkled with 
glands immersed in its texture, of elaborate struc- 
ture under the microscope, but large enough to be 
clearly discerned with a hand-lens ; these glands, 
soon after an insect is closed upon, give out a 
saliva-like liquid, which moistens the insect, and 
in a short time (within a week) dissolves all its 
soft parts — digests them, we must believe; and 
the liquid, with the animal matter it has dissolved, 
is reabsorbed into the leaf! We are forced to 
conclude that, in addition to the ordinary faculties 
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and functions of a vegetable, this plant is really 
carnivorous. 

9. That, while all plants are food for animals, 
some few should, in turn and to some extent, feed 
upon them, will appear more credible when it is 
considered that whole tribes of plants of the lowest 
grade {Mould-Fungi and the like) habitually feed 
upon living plants and living animals, or upon 
their juices when dead. An account of them 
would make a volume of itself, and an interesting 
one. But all goes to show that the instances of 
extraordinary behaviour which have been recounted 
in these chapters are not mere prodigies, wholly 
out of the general order of nature, but belong to 
the order of nature, and indeed are hardly different 
in kind from, or really more wonderful than the 
doings of many of the commonest plants, which, 
until our special attention is called to them, ordi- 
narily pass unregarded. 

By Asa Gray. 



XI. THE CORAL REEF. 

Part I. 



1. Now you want to know what I meant 
when I talked of a bit of lime going out to sea 
and forming part of a coral island, and then of a 
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limestone rock, and then of a marble statue. Very 
good. Then look at this stone. 

2. What a curious stone ! Did it come from 
any place near here? 

3. No. It came from near Dudley, in 
Staffordshire, (England), where the soils are 
worlds and worlds older than they are here, though 
they were made in the same way as these and all 
other soils. But you are not listening to me. 

4. Why, the stone is full of shells and bits 
of coral; and what are these wonderful things 
coiled and tangled together like the snakes in 
Medusa y s hair ? Are they snakes? 

5. If they are, then they must be snakes 
who have all one head ; for see, they are joined 
together at their larger ends; and snakes which 
are branched, too, which no snake ever was. 

6. Yes, I suppose they are not snakes. And 
they grow out of a flower, too ; and it has a stalk, 
jointed, too, as plants sometimes are ; and as fishes' 
backbones are, too. Is it a petrified plant or 
flower? ^ 

7. No; though I do not deny that it looks 
like one. The creature most akin to it which you 
ever saw is a starfish. 

8. What! one of the red starfishes that one 
finds on the beach? Its arms are not branched. 
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9. No. But there are starfishes with branched 
arms still in the sea. You know that pretty- 
book (and learned book, too), Forbe^s "British 
Starfishes ? ' ' You like to look it through for the 
sake of the vignettes (vin-yet) — the mermaid and 
her child playing in the sea. 

10. Oh, yes, and the king bogie, who is 
piping while the sand-stars dance ; and the other, 
who is trying to pull out the starfish which the 
0}?ster has caught. 

11. Yes. But do you recollect the drawing 
of the Medusa's head, with its curling arms, 
branched again and again without end? Here it 
is. No, you shall not look at the vignettes now. 
First, look at this one, the feather-star, with arms 
almost like fern fronds, and; in foreign seas there 
are many other branched starfish besides. 

12. But they have no stalks. 

13. Don't be too sure of that. This very 
feather-star soon after it is born, grows a tiny 
stalk, by which it holds on to corallines and 
seaweeds ; and it is not till afterwards that it 
breaks loose from the stalk, and swims away freely 
into the wide water. In foreign seas there .are 
several starfish still that grow on stalks all their 
lives, as this fossil one did. 
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14. How strange that a live animal should 
grow on a stalk, like a flower ! 

15. . Not quite like a flower. A flower has 
roots, by which it feeds in the soil. These things 
grow more like seaweeds, which have no roots, but 
only hold on to the rock by the foot of the stalk, 
as a ship holds on by her anchor. But as for its 
being strange that live animals should grow on 
stalks, if it be strange it is common enough, like 
many far stranger things. For under the water 
are millions and millions of creatures, spreading 
for miles and miles, building up at last great reefs 
of rocks, and whole islands, which all grow rooted 
first to the rock, like seaweeds; and, what is more, 
they grow, most of them, from one common root, 
branching again and again., and every branchlet 
bearing hundreds of living creatures, so that the' 
whole creature is at once one creature and many 
creatures. Do you not understand me ? 

16. No. 

17. Then fancy to yourself a bush like that 
hawthorn ' bush, with numberless blossoms, and 
every blossom on that bush a separate living thirig; 
with its own mouth and arms and stomach, 
budding and growing fresh live branches arid fresh, 
live flowers as fast as. the old ones die : then- you 
will see better what I mean. ... ■'!-..' 
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18. How wonderful ! 

19. Yes; but not more wonderful than your 
finger, for it, too, is made up of numberless living 
things. 

20. My finger made of living things ? 

21. What else can it be? When you cut 
your finger, does not the place heal ? 

22. Of course. 

23. And what is healing but growing again? 
And how could the atoms of your fingers grow, 
and make fresh skin, if they were not each of 
them alive? There, I will not puzzle you with too 
much at once ; you will know all about that some 
day. Only remember now, that there, is nothing 
wonderful in the world outside you, but has its 
counterpart of something just as wonderful, and 
perhaps more wonderful, inside you. Man is a 
microcosm — the little world — said the philosophers 
of old ; and philosophers nowadays are beginning 
to see that the old guess is actual fact, and true. 

24. But what are these curious sea-creatures 
called, which are animals, yet grow like plants? 

25. They have more names than I can tell 
you, or you remember. Those which helped to 
make this bit of stone are called coral insects ; but 
they are not really insects, and are no more like 
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insects than you are. Coral polyps is the best 
name for them, because they have arms around 
their mouths something like a cuttle-fish which 
the ancients called polypus. But the animal which 
you have seen likest to most of them is a sea 
anemone. 

26. Look now at this piece of fresh coral, for 
coral it is, though not like the coral which your 
sister wears in her necklace. You see it is full of 
pipes; in each of those pipes has lived what we 
will call, for the time being, a tiny sea anemone, 
joined on to his brothers by some sort of flesh and 
skin ; and all of them together have built up, out 
of the lime in the sea water, this common house, 
or rather town, of lime. 

21 . But is it not strange and wonderful ? 

28. Of course it is; but so is everything 
when you begin to look into it; and if I^were to go 
on and tell you what sort of young ones those 
coral polyps have, and what becomes of them, you 
would" hear such wonders that you would be ready 
to suspect that I was inventing nonsense or talking 
in my dreams. But all that belongs to Madam 
How's deepest book of all, which is called the 
"Book of Kind,'" a book which children cannot 
understand, and in which the very wisest men are 
able to spell out a few words only. 
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Part II. 

1. Now we will go back to our story, and 
talk about how it was made, and bow the stalked 
starfish, which you mistook for a flower, ever got 
into the stone. 

2. Then do you think me silly for thinking 
that a fossil starfish was a flower ? 

3. I should be silly if I did. There is no 
silliness in not knowing what you cannot know. 
You can only guess about things which you have 
never seen before, by comparing them with old 
things which you have seen before; and you have 
seen flowers, and snakes, and fishes' backbones, 
and made a very fair guess from them. After all, 
some of these stalked starfish are so like flowers, 
lilies especially, that they are called Bncrinites; 
and the whole family is called -.Crinoids, or lily- 
like creatures, from, the: Greek word krinon, a 
lily : and as for coral and corallines, learned men,- 
in spite of, all their care and shrewdness, made 
mistake after mistake about them, which they 
had to correct again and again, till now, I trust, 
they have got at something very like the truth. 
No, -I shall only call you silly if you do wha,t 
some boys are apt to do — call other boys, and, gtiU 
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worse, servants, or poor people, silly for not 
knowing what they cannot know. 

4. But are not poor people very silly about 
animals and plants? The.. boys at the village 
school say that slow-worms are poisonous; is not 
that silly? 

5. Not at all. They know that. adders bite, 
and so they think that slow-worms bite too. 
They are wrong, and they must be told that they 
are wrong, and scolded if they kill a slow- worm. 
But silly, they are not. 

6. But is it not silly to think that swallows 
sleep all winter at the bottom of the pond ? 

7. I do not think so. The boys cannot know 
where the swallows go ; and if you told thern^- 
what is true — that the swallows find their way 
every autumn through Prance, through Spain, 
over the Strait of Gibraltar, into Morocco, and 
Some; I believe, over the. great desert of Sahara 
into Negroland ; and if you told them— what is 
true also — that the young swallows actually, find 
their way into Africa without having been along 
the road before (because the old swallows go south 
a week or two first, and leave the young ones to 
guess out the way for themselves)— if you told 
them that then they would have a right to say' 
' ' Do you expect us to believe that ? ' ' That is 
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much more wonderful than that the swallows 
should sleep in the pond. 

8. But is it? 

9. Yes : to them. They know that bats, and 
dormice, and other things sleep all winter ; so why 
should not swallows sleep? They see the swallows 
about in the water, and often almost dipping into 
it. They know that fishes live under water, and 
that many insects — like may flies and caddis flies 
and water beetles — live sometimes in the water, 
sometimes in the open air, and they cannot know — 
you do not know — what it is which prevents a bird 
living under water. So their guess is really a 
fair one ; no more silly than that of the savages, 
who, when they first saw the white men's ships, 
with their huge sails, fancied they were enormous 
sea birds ; and when they heard the cannons fired, 
said that the ships spoke in thunder and lightning. 
Their guess was wrong, but not silly ; for it was 
the best guess they could make. 

10. But I do know of one old woman who 
was silly. She was a boy's nurse, and she gave 
the boy a thing which she said was one of the 
snakes that Saint Hilda turned into stone, and 
told him that they found plenty of them at Wkilby, 
where she was born, all coiled up ; but what was 
very odd, their heads had always been broken off ; 
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and when the boy took it to his father, he told him 
it was only a fossil shell, an ammonite, and he 
went back, and laughed at his nurse, and teased 
her until she was quite angry. 

11. Then he was very lucky that she did not 
box his ears, for that is what he deserved. I dare 
say that, though his nurse had never heard of 
ammonites, she was a wise old dame enough, 
and knew a hundred things which he did not 
know, and which were far more important than 
ammonites even to him. 

12. How? 

13. Because if she had not known how to 
nurse him well, he would, perhaps, ' have never 
grown up alive and strong. And if she had not 
known how to make him obey and speak the truth, 
he might have grown up a naughty boy. 

14. But was she not silly? 

15. No. She only believed what the Whilby 
folk, I understand, have some of them believed for 
many hundred years, and no one can be blamed 
for thinking as his forefathers did, unless he has 
cause to know better. 

1G. Surely she might have known better. 
• 17. How? What reason could she have to 
believe that the ammonite was a shell ? It is not 
the least like any shell she ever saw. 
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.. 18. What, reason either could she have- to 
guess that Whilby cliff had once been coral mud 
afeihe bottom of the "sea? No more reason,' my 
dear child, than you. have to guess that this 
stone, had been, coral mud likewise, if I did not 
teach you so,, or, rather,, try to make you teach 
yourself so, < ; *- 

19. No. I say it again. If you wish to 
learn, I will only. teach you on condition that you 
do not laugh at, or despise, those good and honest 
and able people who do not know or care about- 
these things, because they have other things to 
tbiuk of,, like^ old ujohn out there plowing. He 
would not 1 believe * your— he would hardly believe 
me— if we told him'. that this stone had once been a 
swarm of living things, of exquisite shapes and 
glorious colours. And yet he can. plow and sow, 
and reap and mow, and fell and strip, and hedge 
and ditch, and give his neighbours sound advice, 
and. take the measure, of a man's worth from ten 
minutes' talk, and say his prayers, and keep his 
temper, and pay his debts, which last three things 
are more than a good many folks can do who fancy 
themselves a. whole world wiser than John in the 
smock frock. 

20. Oh, but I want to hear about the exquisite 
shapes and glorious, colours J . 
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21. Of course you do, my boy.. A few fine 
epithets take your fancy far more than a little 
common sense and common humility; hut in that 
you are no worse than some of your elders. So 
now for the exquisite shapes and glorious colours, 
I have never seen them, though I trust to see 
them ere I die. So what they are like I can only 
tell from what I have learnt from Mr. Darwin, 
and Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Jukes, and Mr. Gosse, 
and last, but not least, from one whose soul was 
as beautiful as his face, Lucas Barrett, — too soon, 
lost to. science — who was drowned in exploring 
such a colour reef as this stone was once. 
■■> .22. Then there are such things alive now? 
23. Yes, and no. The descendants of most 
of them live on, altered by time, which alters all 
things ; and from the beauty of the children we 
can guess the beauty of their ancestors ; just as 
from the coral reefs which exist now we can guess 
how the coral reefs of old were made. 

Part III. 

1. And what is a coral reef like? 
■ 2. You have seen the room in the British 
Museum full of corals, madrepores, brain stones,. 
corallines, and seaferns? . 
3. Oh, yes. .. .. 
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4. Then fancy all those alive. Not as they 
are now, white stone, but covered in jelly ; and 
out of every pore a little polyp, like a flower, 
peeping out. Fancy them of every gaudy colour 
you choose. No bed of flowers, they say, can be 
more brilliant than the corals, as you look down 
on them through the clear sea. Fancy, again, 
growing among them, and crawling over them, 
strange sea anemones, shells, starfish, sea slugs, 
and sea cucumbers with feathery gills, crabs, and 
shrimps, and hundreds of others animals, all as 
strange in shape, and as brilliant in colour. You 
may let your fancy run wild. Nothing so odd, 
nothing so gay, ever entered into your dreams, or 
a poet's, as you may find alive at the bottom of the 
sea, in the live flower gardens of the sea fairies. 

5. There will be shoals of fish, too, playing 
in and out, as strange and gaudy as the rest — 
parrot fish who browse on the live coral with their 
beak like teeth, as cattle browse on grass; and at 
the bottom, it may be, larger and uglier fish, who 
eat the crabs and shell fish, shells and all, grinding 
them up as a dog grinds a bone, and so turning 
shells and corals into fine, soft mud such as this 
stone is partly made of. 

6. But what happens to all the delicate little 
corals if a storm comes on ? 
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7. What indeed? Madam How has made 
them so well and wisely, that, like brave and good 
men, the more trouble they suffer the stronger 
they grow. Day and night, week after week, the 
trade wind blows upon them, hurling the waves 
against them in furious surf, knocking off great 
lumps of coral, grinding them to powder, and 
throwing them over the reef into the shallow water 
inside. But the heavier the surf beats upon them, 
the stronger the polyps outside grow, repairing 
their broken houses, and building up fresh coral 
on the dead coral below, because it is in the fresh 
sea-water that beats upon the surf that they find 
most lime with which to build. And as they build 
they form a barrier against the surf, inside of 
which, in water as still as glass, the weaker and 
more delicate things can grow in safety, just as 
these very encrinites may have grown, rooted in 
the lime mud, and waving their slender arfiis at 
the bottom of the lagoon. 

8. Such mighty builders are these little 
coral polyps that all the works of men are small 
compared with theirs. One single reef, for instance, 
which is entirely made by them, stretches along the 
north-east coast of Australia for nearly a thousand 
miles. Of this you may read some day in Mr. 
Jukes' book, " Voyage of H. M. S, Ffy," Every 
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island throughout a great part of the Pacific is 
fringed round with its coral reef, and there are 
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hundreds of islands of strange shapes, and of 
atolls, as they are called, or ring islands, which 
are composed entirely of colour and of nothing else. 

9. A ring island? How can an island be 
made in the shape of a ring ? 

10. Ah ! it was a long time before men found 
out that riddle. Mr. Darwin was the first to guess 
the answer, as he has guessed many an answer 
besides. These islands are each a ring, or nearly 
a ring, of coral, with smooth, shallow water inside; 
but their outsides run down like a mountain wall, 
sheer into seas hundreds of fathoms deep. People 
used to believe, and reasonably enough, that the 
coral polyps began to build up the islands from 
the very bottom of the deep sea. But that would 
not account for the top of them being of the shape 
of a ring ; and in time it was found that the corals 
would not build except in shallow water, twenty or 
thirty fathoms deep at most, and men were at their 
wits' end to find out the riddle. 

11. Then said Mr. Darwin, "Suppose one 
of these beautiful South Sea Islands, like Thati, 
the Queen of Isles, with its ring of coral reef all 
round its shore, began sinking slowly under the 
sea. The land, as it sank, would be gone, for good 
and all; but the coral reef round it would not, 
because the coral polyps would build up and 
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up continually upon the skeletons of their dead 
parents, to get to the surface of the water, and 
would keep close to the top outside, however 
much the land sank inside ; and when the island 
had sunk completely beneath the sea, what would 
be left ? What must be left but a ring of coral 
reef, around the spot where the last mountain peak 
of the island sank beneath the sea ? ' ' And so Mr. 
Darwin explained the shapes of hundreds of coral 
islands in the Pacific, and proved, too, some strange 
things besides. He proved (and other men, like 
Mr. Wallace, whose excellent book on the East, 
India Islands you must read some day, have proved 
in other ways)^ that there was a great continent, 
joined perhaps to Australia and to New Guinea, 
in the Pacific Ocean, where are now nothing but 
deep sea and coral reefs which mark the mountain 
ranges of that sunken world. 

12. But how does the coral ever rise above 
the surface of the water and turn into hard stone ? 

13. Of course the coral polyps cannot build 
above the high-tide mark; but the surf which 
beats upon them piles up their broken fragments 
just as a seabeach is piled up, and hammers them 
together with that water hammer which is heavier 
and stronger than any you have ever seen in a 
smith's forge. And then, as is the fashion of lime, 
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the whole mass sets and becomes hard, as you may- 
see mortar set ; and so you have a low island a few 
feet above the sea. The sea birds come to it, and 
rest and build ; and seeds are floated thither from 
far lands ; and among them almost always the 
cocoanut, which loves to grow by the seashore, and 
groves of cocoa palms grow up on the lonely island. 

14. Then, perhaps, trees and bushes are 
drifted thither before the trade wind; and en- 
tangled in their roots are the seeds of other plants, 
and eggs or cocoons of insects ; and so a few 
flowers and a few butterflies and beetles set Up 
for themselves upon the new islands, and then a 
bird or two, caught in a storm and blown away to 
sea, finds shelter in the cocoa grove ; and so a 
little new world is set up, in which, you must 
remember always, there are no four footed beasts, 
nor snakes, nor lizards, nor frogs, nor any animal 
that cannot cross the sea. And on some of- these 
islands they may live (indeed there is reason to 
believe they have lived) so long, that some of them 
have changed their forms according to the laws of 
Madam How, who sooner or later fits each thing 
exactly for the place in which it is meant to live, 
till upon some of them you may find strange and 
unique creatures, as famous as the cocoa-nut crab, 
which learned men call Birgus latro. 
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15. A great crab lie is, who walks a foot 
high above the ground, and upon the tips of his 
toes. And because he has often nothing to eat 
but cocoa-nuts, or at least they are the best things 
he can find, cocoa-nuts he has learned to eat, and 
after a fashion it would puzzle you to imitate. 
Some say he. climbs up the stems of the cocoa-nut 
trees, and pulls the fruit down for himself; but 
that, it seems, he does not usually do. What he 
does is this ; when he finds a fallen cocoa-nut, he 
begins tearing away the husk and fibre with his 
strong claws ; and he knows perfectly well which 
end to tear it from, namely, from the end where 
the three eyeholes are, which you call the 
monkey's face, out of one of which, you know, the 
young cocoa-nut tree would burst forth. And 
when he has got to the eyeholes, he hammers 
through one of them with the point of his heavy 
claw. . So far, so good; but how is he to get the 
meat out? He cannot put his claw in. He has 
no proboscis like a butterfly to insert and suck 
with. He is as badly oft as the fox was when the 
stork offered him a feast in a long-necked jar. 

16. What then do you think he does ? He 
turns himself round, puts in a pair of his hind 
pinchers, which are very slender, and with them 
scoops the meat out of the cocoa-nut, and so puts 
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his dinner into his mouth with his hind feet. And 
even the cocoa-nut husk he does not waste ; for he 
lives in deep burrows, which he makes like a 
rabbit ; and being a luxurious crab, and liking to 
sleep soft in spite of his hard shell, he lines them 
with a quantity of cocoa-nut fibre, picked out clean 
and fine, just as if he were going to made cocoa-nut 
matting of it. And being also a clean crab, as I 
hope you are a clean boy, he goes down to the sea 
every night to have his bath and moisten his gills, 
and so lives happy all his days, and gets so fat in 
his old age that lie carries about his body nearly a 
quart of oil. 

17. This is the history of the cocoa-nut crab. 
And if any one tells me that that crab acts only 
on what is called "instinct," and does not think 
and reason, just as you and I think and reason, 
though of course not in words as you and I do, 
then I shall be inclined to say that that person 
does not think nor reason either. 

Part IV- 

1." Then were there many coral reefs in 
Britain in old times? Yes, many and many, again 
and again ; some whole ages older than this, a bit 
of which you see, and some again whole ages 
newer. But because I will not puzzle your heads 
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with too many things at once, I will simply say 
that the high limestone mountains which part 
Lancashire and Yorkshire — the very chine and 
backbone of England — were once coral reefs at the 
bottom of the sea. They are all made up of the 
carboniferous limestone, so called, because it carries 
the coal ; because the coalfields usually lie upon it. 
It may be impossible to your eyes, but remember 
always that nothing is impossible with God. 

2. But you said that the coal was made from 
plants and trees, and did plants and trees grow on 
this coral reef? 

3. That I cannot say. Trees may have 
grown on the dry parts of the reef, as cocoa-nuts 
grow now in the Pacific. But the coal was not 
laid down upon it till long afterwards, when it had 
gone through many and strange changes. For all 
through the chine of Bngland, and in a part of 
Ireland too, there lies upon the top of the lime- 
stone a hard, gritty rock, in some places three 
thousand feet thick, which is commonly called 
"the mill-stone grit." Now to make that three 
thousand feet of. hard rock, what must have 
happened? The sea. bottom must have sunk, 
slowly, no doubt, carrying the coral reefs down 
with it, three thousand feet at least ; and mean- 
while sand and mud, made from the wearing away 
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of the old lands in the north, must have settled 
down upon it. I say from the north, for there are 
no fossils, as far as I know, or sign of life, in 
these rocks of mill-stone grit ; and therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that they were brought from 
a cold current at the Pole — too cold to allow sea 
beasts to live — quite cold enough, certainly, to kill 
the coral insects, who could only thrive in warm 
water, coming from the south. 

4. Then, to go on with my story, upon the 
top of these mill-stoue grits came sand and mud, 
and peat, and trees, and plants, washed out to sea, 
as far as we can guess, from the mouths of the 
vast rivers flowing from the west, — rivers as vast 
as the Amazon, the Mississippi, or the Orinoco are 
now; and so, in long ages, upon the top of the 
limestone, and upon the top of the mill-stone grit, 
were laid down those beds of coal which you see 
burnt now in every fire. 

5. But how did the coral reefs rise till 
they became cliffs at Bristol and mountains in 
Yorkshire ? 

6. The earthquake steam, I suppose, raised 
them. One earthquake, indeed, or a series of 
earthquakes, there was, running along between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, which made the vast 
crack and upheaval in the rocks, the Craven 
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Fault, running, I believe, for more than a hundred 
miles, and lifting the rocks in some places several 
hundred feet. That earthquake helped to make 
the high hills which overhang Manchester and 
Preston, and all the manufacturing county of 
Lancashire. The earthquake helped to make the 
perpendicular cliff at Malhan Cove, and many 
another beautiful bit of scenery. And that and 
other earthquakes, by heating the rocks from the 
fires below, may have helped to change them from 
soft coral into hard crystalline marble, as you see 
them now, just as volcar.ic heat has hardened and 
purified the beautiful white marbles of Penteticus 
and Paros in Greece, and Carrara in Italy, from 
which statues are carved unto this day. Or the 
same earthquakes may have heated and hardened 
the limestones simply by grinding and squeezing 
them ; or they may have been heated and hardened, 
in the course of long ages, simply by the weight 
of the thousands of feet of other rock which lay 
upon them. For pressure, you must remember, 
produces heat. 

7. When you strike flint and steel together, 
the pressure of the blow not only makes bits of 
steel fly off, but makes them fly off in red-hot 
sparks. When you hammer a piece of iron with a 
hammer you will soon find it quite warm. When 
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you squeeze the air together in your popgun, you 
actually make the air inside warmer, till the pellet 
flies out, and the air expands and cools again, nay, 
I believe you cannot hold up a stone on the palm 
of your hand without that stone after a while 
warming your hand, because it presses against you 
in trying to fall and you press against it in trying 
to hold it up. And recollect, above all, the great 
and beautiful example of that law which you were 
lucky enough to see on the night of the 14th of 
November, 1867, how those falling stars, as I told 
you then, were coming out of boundless space, 
colder than any ice on earth, and yet, simply by 
pressing against the air above our heads, they had 
their motion turned into heat, till they burned 
themselves tip into trains of fiery dust. So 
remember that whenever you have pressure, you 
have heat, and that the pressure of the upper rocks 
upon the lower is quite enough, some think, to 
account for older and lower rocks being harder 
than the upper and newer ones. 

8. .But why shoiild the lower rocks be older 
and the upper ones newer? You told me just now 
that the high mountains in Wales were ages older 
than the Windsor Forest, upon which we stand; 
but yet how much lower we are here than if we 
were on a Welsh mountain. 
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9. Ah, of course that puzzles you, and I am 
afraid it must puzzle you until we have another 
talk ; or rather it seems to me the best way to 
explain that puzzle to you would be for you and 
me to go a journey into the far west, and look into 
the matter ourselves ; and from here to the far 
west we will go, either in fancy or on a real rail- 
road and steamboat, before we have another talk 
about these things. 

10. Now it is time to stop. Is there any- 
thing more you want to know ? — for you look as if 
something was puzzling you. 

11. Were there any men in the world while 
all this was going on ? 

12. I think not. We have no proof that 
there were not; but also we have no proof that 
there were. The cave men, of whom I told you, 
lived many ages after the coal was covered up. 
You seem to be sorry that there were no men in 
the world then. 

13. Because it seems a pity that there was 
no one to see those beautiful coral reefs and coal 
forests. 

14. No one to see them? Who told you 
that ? Who told you that there are hot and never 
have been any rational beings in this vast universe 
save certain weak, ignorant, short-sighted creatures 
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shaped like ycm and ine ? But even if it were so, 
and no created eye had ever beheld those ancient 
wonders, and no created heart ever enjoyed them, 
is there not One Uncreated who has seen them and 
enjoyed them from the beginning? Were not 
these creatures each enjoying themselves after their 
kind ? And was there not a Father in heaven who 
was enjoying their enjoyment, and enjoying, too, 
their beauty, which He had formed, according to 
the ideas of His Eternal Mind ? Recollect ' what 
you were told on Trinity Sunday ; that this world 
was not made for man alone, but that man, and 
this world, and the whole universe were made 
for God ; for He created all things, and for His 
pleasure they are, and were created. 

By Charles Kingsley. 



XII. THE TWO HERDBOYS, 

1. When I was in Germany several years 
ago, I spent a few weeks of summer time in a small 
town among the Thuringian Mountains. This 
is a range on the borders of Saxony, something 
like the Green Mountains of the United States in 
height and form, but much darker in colour, on 
account of the thick forest of fir which covers 
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them. I had visited this region several times 
before, and knew not only the roads, but most of 
the footpaths, and had made some acquaintance 
with the people. So I felt quite at home among 
them, and was fond of taking long walks up to the 
ruins of castles on the peaks or down into the wild 
rocky dells between them. 

2. The people are mostly poor, and very 
laborious ; yet all their labour barely produces 
enough to keep them from want. There is not 
much farming land as you may suppose. The 
men cut wood, the women spin flax and bleach 
linen, and the children gather berries, tend cattle: 
on the high mountain pastures, or act as guides 
to the summer travellers. A great many find 
employment in the manufacture of toys, of which 
there are several establishments in this region, 
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producing annually many thousands of crying and 
speaking dolls, bleating lambs, barking dogs, and 
roaring lions. 

3. Behind the town where I lived there was 
a spur of mountains, crowned by the walls of a 
castle built by one of the dukes who ruled over 
that part of Saxony eight or nine hundred years 
ago. Beyond this ruin, the mountain rose more 
gradually, until it reached the highest ridge, about 
three miles distant. In many places the forest 
had been cut away, leaving open tracks where the 
sweet mountain grass grew thick and strong, and 
where there were always masses of heather, hare- 
bells, foxgloves, and wild pinks. Every morning 
all the cattle of the town were driven up to these 
pastures, each animal with a bell hanging to its 
neck, and the sound of so many hundred bells 
tinkling all at once made a chime which could be 
heard at a long distance. 

4. One of my favourite walks was to mount to 
the ruined castle, and pass beyond it to the flowery 
pasture-slopes, from which I had a wide view of the 
level country to the north, and the mountainous 
ridges on both sides. Here it was very pleasant 
to sit on a rock, in the sunny afternoon, and listen 
to the continual sound of bells which filled the 
air. Sometimes one of the herdboys would sing, 
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or shout to the others across the intervening glens, 
while the village girls, with baskets of bark, 
hunted for berries along the edges of the forests. 
Although so high on the mountain, the landscape 
was never lonely. 

5. One day, during my ramble, I came upon 
two smaller herds of cattle, each tended by a single 
boy. They were near each other, but not on the 
same pasture, for there was a deep hollow, or dell, 
between them. Nevertheless they could plainlv 
see each other, and even talk whenever they liked, 
by shouting a little. As I came out of a thicket 
upon the clearing on one side of the hollow, the 
herdboy tending the cattle nearest to me was sitting 
among the grass, and singing with all his might 
the German song, commencing 

6. "Tra, ri, ro ! 

The summer's here, I know ! " 

His back was towards me, but I noticed that his 
elbows were moving very rapidly. Curious to learn 
what he was doing,. I slipped quietly around some 
bushes to a point where I could see him distinctly, 
and found that he was knitting a woollen stocking. 
Presently he lifted his head, looked across to the 
opposite pasture, and cried out, 

' ' Hans ! the cows ! ' ' 
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7. I looked also, and saw another boy of 
about the same age start up and run after his 
cattle, the last one of which was entering the 
forests. Then the boy near me gave a glance at 
his own cattle, which were quietly grazing on the 
slope, a little below him, and went on with his 
knitting. As I approached, he heard my steps 
and turned towards me, a little startled at first; 
but he was probably accustomed to seeing strangers, 
for I soon prevailed on him to tell me his name 
and age. He was called Otto, and was twelve 
years old ; his father was a wood-cutter, and his 
mother spun and bleached linen. 

8. "And how much," I asked him, "do 
you get for taking care of the cattle ? ' ' 

9. "I am to have five thalers " (about eight 
dollars), he answered, "for the whole summer; 
but it doesn't go to me, it's for father. But then 
I make a good many groschen by knitting, and 
that's for my winter clothes. Last year I could 
buy a coat, and this year I want to get enough for 
trousers and new shoes. Since the cattle know me 
so well, I have only to talk and they mind me ; 
and that, you see, gives me plenty of time t6 
knit." 

10. "I see," I said; "it's a very good 
arrangement. I suppose the cattle over on the 
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other pasture don't know their boy? He has not 
.got them all out of the woods yet. ' ' 

11. "Yes, they know him," said Otto, "and 
that's the reason they slip away. But the cattle 
mind some persons better than others; I've seen 
that much." 

12. Here he stopped talking, and commenced 
knitting again. I watched him awhile, as he 
rapidly and evenly rattled off the stitches. He 
evidently wanted to make the most of his time. 
Then I looked across the hollow, where Hans — the 
other boy — had at last collected his cows. He 
stood on the top of a rock, flinging stones down the 
steep slope. When he had no more, he stuck his 
hands in his pockets, and whistled loudly, to draw 
Otto's attention; but the latter pretended not to 
hear him. Then I left them ; for the shadow of 
the mountain behind me was beginning to creep 
up the other side of the valley. 

13. A few days afterwards I went up to the 
pasture again, and came, by chance, to the head of 
the little dell dividing the two herds. I had been 
wandering in the fir-forest, and reached the place 
unexpectedly. There was a pleasant view from 
the spot, and I seated myself in the shade to rest 
and enjoy it. The first object which attracted my 
attention was Otto, knitting as usual, beside his 
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herd of cows. Then I turned to the other side to 
discover what Hans was doing. His cattle, this 
time, were not straying ; but neither did he appear 
to be minding them in the least. He was walking 
backwards and forwards on the mountain side wiih 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Sometimes, where 
the top of a rock projected from the soil, he would 
lean over it, and look along from one end to the 
other, as if he were trying to measure its size; 
then he would walk on, pull a blue flower, and 
then a yellow one, look at them sharply, and throw 
them away. 

14. "What is he after?" I said to myself, 
' ' has he lost something and is he trying to find it ? 
or are his thoughts so busy with something else 
that he doesn't really known what he is about?'' 

15. I watched him for nearly half an hour, 
at the end of which time he seemed to get tired, 
for he gave up looking about and sat down in the 
grass. The cattle were no doubt acquainted with 
his ways — (it is astonishing how much intelligence 
they have !) — and they immediately began to move 
towards the forest, and would soon have wandered 
away, if I had not headed them off 'and driven them 
back. Then I followed them, much to the surprise 
of Hans, who had been aroused by the noise of 
their bells as they ran from me. 
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16. ' ' You don't keep a very good watch, my 
boy ! " I said. 

17. As he made no answer, I asked, "Have 
you lost anything ? ' ' 

18. "No," he then said. 

19. " Wh at have you been hunting so long ? ' ' 

20. He looked confused, turned away his 
head, and muttered, "Nothing." 

21. This made me feel sure he had been 
hunting something, and I felt a little curiosity to 
know what it was. But although I asked him 
again, and offered to help him hunt it, he would 
tell me nothing. He had a restless and rather 
unhappy look, quite different from the bright, 
cheerful eyes and pleasant countenance of Otto. 

22. His father, he said, worked in a mill 
below the town, and got good wages; so he was 
allowed half the pay for tending the cattle during 
the summer. 

23. "What will you do with the money?" 
I asked. 

24. "O, I'll soon spend it," he said. "I 
could spend a hundred times that much, if I had it." 

25. "Indeed!" I exclaimed, "No doubt 
it's all the better that you haven't it." 

26. He did not seem to like this remark, 
and was afterwards disinclined to talk ; so I left 
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him and went over to Otto, who was as busy and 
cheerful as ever. 

21. "Otto," said I, "do you know what 
Hans is hunting, all over the pasture? Has he 
lost anything ? ' ' 

28. "No," Otto answered, "he has not lost 
anything, and I don't believe he will find anything, 
either. Because, even if it is all true, they say you 
never come across it when you look for it, but it 
just shows itself all at once, when you are not 
expecting. ' ' 

29. . " What is it, then ? " I asked. 

30. Otto looked at me a moment, and seemed 
to hesitate. He also appeared to be a little sur- 
prised ; but probably he reflected that I was a 
stranger, and could not be expected to know every 
thing ; for he finally asked : 

31. "Don't you know, sir, what the shep- 
herd found, somewhere about here, a great many 
hundred years ago ? ' ' 

32. " No, " I answered. 

33. " Not the key -flower ? ' ' 

34. Then I did know what he meant, and 
understood the whole matter in a moment. But I 
wanted to know what Otto had heard of the story 
and therefore said to him, 

35. " I wish you would tell me." 
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36. "Well," he began, "some say it was 
true, and- some that it wasn't. At any rate, it was 
a long, long while ago, and there's no telling how 
much to believe. My grandmother told me ; but 
then she did not know the man ; she only heard 
about him from her grandmother. He was a 
shepherd, and used to tend his sheep on the 
mountain — or maybe it was cows, I'm not sure — 
in some place where there were a great many 
kobolds and fairies. And so it went on from year 
to year. He was a poor man, but very cheerful, 
and always singing and making merry ; but some- 
times he would wish to have a little more monev, 
so that he need not be obliged to go up to the 
pastures in the co'd, foggy weather. That wasn't 
much wonder, sir, for it's cold enough up here, 
some days. 

37. "It was in summer, and the flowers 
were all in blossom, and he was walking along 
after his sheep, when all at once he saw a 
wonderful sky-bine flower of a kind he had never 
seen before in all his life. Some people say it was 
sky-blue, and some that it was golden yellow ; I 
don't know which is right. Well, however it was, 
there was the wonderful flower, as large as your 
hand, growing in the grass. The shepherd stooped 
down and broke the stem; but just as he 'uas 
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lifting up the flower to examine it, he saw that 
there was a door'in the side of the mountain. Now 
he had been over the ground a hundred times 
Before, and had never seen anything of the kind. 
Yet it was a real door, and it was open, and there 
was a passage into the earth. He looked into it for 
a long time, and at last plucked up heart and in he 
went. After forty or fifty steps, he found himself 
in a large hall, full of chests of gold and diamonds. 
There was an old kobold, with a white beard, 
sitting in a chair beside a large table in the middle 
of the hall. The shepherd was at first frightened, 
but the old kobold looked at him with a friendly 
face, and said, 

38. ' Take what you want, and don't forget 
the best ! ' 

39. " So the shepherd laid down the flower 
on the table, and went to work and filled his 
pockets with the gold and diamonds. When he 
had as much as he could carry, the kobold said 
again, ' Don't forget the best ! ' ' That I won't, 'the 
shepherd thought to himself, and took more gold 
and the biggest diamonds he could find, and filled 
his hat, so that he could scarcely stagger under 
the load. He was leaving the hall, when the kobold 
cried out, ' Don 't forget the best ! ' But he could 
not carry any more, and went on, never minding. 
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When he reached the door in the mountain side, 
he heard the voice again, for the last time, ' Don't 
forget the best ! ' 

40. "The next minute he was out on the 
pasture. When he looked around, the door had 
disappeared ; his pockets and hat grew light all at 
once, and instead of gold and diamonds he found 
nothing but dry leaves and pebbles. He was as 
poor as ever, and all because he had forgotten the 
best. Now, sir, do you know what the best was ? 
Why, it was the flower, which he had left on the 
table in the kobold's hall. That was the key- 
flower. When you find it and pull it, the door is 
opened to all the treasures under ground. If the 
shepherd had kept it, the gold and diamonds would 
have stayed so ; and, besides, the door would have 
been always opened to him, and he could then help 
himself whenever he wanted. " 

41. Otto had told the story very correctly, 
just as I had heard it told by some of the people 
before. 

42. _, ' ' Did you ever look for the key-flower ? " 
I asked him. 

43. He grew a little red in the face, then 
laughed, and answered, " O, that was the first 
summer I tended cattle, and I soon got tired of it. 
But I guess the flower doesn't grow any more, now." 
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44. "How long has Hans been looking 
for it?" 

45 . " He looks every day, " said Otto, ' ' when 
he gets tired doing nothing. But I shouldn't 
wonder if he was thinking about it all the time, 
or he would look after his cattle better than he 
does." 

46. As I walked down the mountain that 
afternoon I thought a great deal about these two 
herdboys and the story of the key-flower. Up to 
this time the story had only seemed to me to be a 
curious and beautiful fairy-tale ; but I now began 
to think it might mean something more. Here 
was Hans, neglecting his cows, and making himself 
restless and unhappy, in the hope of some day 
finding the key-flower ; while Otto, who remem- 
bered that it can't be found by hunting for it, was 
attentive to his task, always earning a little, and 
always contented. 

47. Therefore, the next time I walked up to 
the pastures, I went straight to Hans. "Have 
you found the key-flower yet ? " I asked. 

48. There was a curious expression upon his 
face. He appeared to be partly ashamed of what 
he must now and then suspect to be a folly, and 
partly anxious to know if I could tell him where 
the flower grew. 
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49. " See here, Hans, ' ' said I, seating myself 
upon a rock. " Don't you know that those who 
hunt for it never find it ? Of course you have not 
found it yet, and you never will, in this way. But 
even if you should, you are so anxious for gold 
and diamonds that you would be sure to forget the 
best, just as the shepherd did, and would find 
nothing but leaves and pebbles in your pockets. ' ' 

50. " O, no ! " he exclaimed; " that is just 
what I wouldn't do." 

51. " Why, don't you forget your work 
every day? " I asked. " You are forgetting the 
best all the time — I mean the best that you have 
at present. Now I believe there is a key- flower 
growing on these very mountains ; and what is 
more, Otto has found it ! " 

• 52. He looked at me in astonishment. 

53. "Don't you see," I continued, "how 
happy and contented he is all the day long ? He 
does not work as hard at his knitting as you do in 
hunting for the flower ; and although you get half 
your summer's wages, and he nothing, he will be 
richer than you in the fall. He will have a small 
piece of gold, and it won't change into a leaf. 
Besides, when a boy is contented and happy he 
has gold and diamonds. Would you rather be 
rich and miserable, or poor and happy?" 
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54. This was a subject upon which Hans 
had evidently not reflected. He looked puzzled. 
He was so accustomed to think that- money 
embraced everything else that was desirable, that 
he could not imagine it possible for a rich man to 
be miserable. But I told him of some rich men 
whom I knew, and of others of whom I had heard, 
and at last bade him think of the prosperous 
brewer in the town below, who had had so much 
trouble in his family, and who walked the streets 
with his head hanging down. 

55. I saw that Hans was not a bad boy; he 
was simply restless, impatient, and perhaps a little 
inclined to envy those in better circumstances. 
This lonely life on the mountains' was not good 
for a boy of his nature, and I knew it would be 
difficult for him to change his habits of thinking 
and wishing. But, after a long talk, he promised 
me he would try, and that was as much as I 
expected. 

56. Now, you may want to know whether he 
did try ; and I am sorry that I cannot tell you. 
I left the place soon afterwards, and have never 
been there since. Let us all hope, however, that 
he found the real key-flower. 

Bayard Taylor. 
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xiii. a buffalo hunt. 

Note. 

When the white settlers first pushed out into 
the great plains east of the Rocky Mountains, in 
the United States, great herds of Bison or Buffaloes, 
as they were commonly called, roamed freely over 
the prairies. The presence of this "big game" 
attracted hunters from all quarters, many coming 
over from Burope to enjoy the excitement of a 
buffalo hunt. In this way large numbers of these 
animals were destroyed every year, until now they 
are practically extinct — a few here and there are 
preserved in the parks, but they are no longer to 
be found out on the plains. Mr. Irving in the 
chapter below well describes the excitement of the 
chase, in which the hunter forgets himself in his 
effort to kill the "big game" also his feelings 
after the game is killed over the useless destruc- 
tion of life. 



1. After proceeding about two hours in a 
south ernly direction, we emerged towards midday 
from the dreary belt of Cross Timber, and to 
our infinite delight beheld "the great prairie" 
stretching to the right and left before us. We 
could distinctly trace the meandering course of the 
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main Canadian, and various smaller streams, by 
the strips of green forest that bordered them. The 
landscape was vast and beautiful. There is always 
an expansion of feeling in looking upon these 
boundless and fertile wastes ; but I was doubly 
conscious of it after emerging from our "close 
dungeon of innumerous boughs." 

2. Prom a rising ground Beatte pointed out 
the place where he and his comrades had killed 
the buffaloes ; and we beheld several black objects 
moving in the distance, which he said were parts 
of the herd. The captain determined to shape his 
course to a woody bottom about a mile distant, and 
to encamp there for a day or two, by way of having 
a regular buffalo hunt, and getting a supply of 
provisions. 

3 . As the troop defiled along the slope of the 
hill towards the camping ground, Beatte proposed 
to my messmates and myself, that we should put 
ourselves under his guidance, promising to take 
us where we should have plenty of sport. Leaving 
the line of march, therefore, we diverged towards 
the prairie ; traversing a small valley, and ascend- 
ing a gentle swell of land. As we reached the 
summit, we beheld a gang of wild horses about a 
mile off. Beatte was immediately alert and no 
longer thought of buffalo hunting. He was 
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mounted on his powerful half-wild horse, with a 
lariat, coiled at the saddle-bow, and set off in 
pursuit; while we remained on a rising ground 
watching his manoeuvres with great solicitude. 
Taking advantage of a strip of woodland, he stole 
quietly along, so as to get close to them before he 
was perceived. The moment they caught sight of 
him a grand scamper took place. We watched 
him skirting along the horizon like a privateer in 
full chase of a merchantman ; at length he passed 
over the brow of a ridge, and down into a shadow 
valley ; in a few minutes he was on the opposite 
hill, and close upon one of the horses. He was 
soon head and head, and appeared to be trying to 
noose his prey; but they both disappeared again 
below the hill and we saw no more of them. It 
turned out afterward that he had noosed a powerful 
horse, but could not hold him, and had lost his 
lariat in the attempt. 

4. While we were waiting for his return, we 
perceived two buffalo bulls descending a slope, 
towards a stream, which wouud through a ravine 
fringed with trees. The young count and myself 
endeavoured to get near them under the covert of 
the trees. " They discovered us while we were yet 
three or four hundred yards off, and turning about, 
retreated up the rising ground. We urged our 
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horses across the ravine and gave chase. The 
immense weight of head and shoulders causes the 
buffalo to labour heavily up hill ; but it accelerates 
its descent. We had the advantage, therefore, 
and gained rapidly upon the fugitives, though it 
was difficult to get our horses to approach them, 
their very scent inspiring them with terror. The 
count, who had a double-barrelled gun loaded 
with ball, fired, but it missed. The bulls now 
altered their course, and galloped down hill with 
headlong rapidity. As they ran in different 
directions, we each singled out one and separated. 
I was provided with a brace of brass-barrelled 
pistols, which I had borrowed at Fort Gibson, and 
which had evidently seen some service. Pistols 
are very effective in buffalo hunting, as the hunter 
can ride up close to the animal, and fire at it while 
at full speed ; whereas the long, heavy rifles used 
on the frontier cannot be easily managed, nor 
discharged with accurate aim from horseback. My 
object, therefore, was to get within pistol shot of 
the buffalo. This was no very easy matter. I 
was well mounted on a horse of excellent speed 
and bottom, that seemed for the chase, and soon 
overtook the game, but the moment he came 
nearly parallel he would keep sheering off, with 
ears forked and pricked forward and every symptom 
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of aversion and alarm. It was no wonder. Of 
all animals a buffalo, when close pressed by the 
hunter, has an aspect the most diabolical. His 
two short black horns curve out of a huge frontier 
of shaggy hair; his eyes glow like coals; his 
mouth is open, his tongue parched and drawn up 
into a half crescent ; his tail is erect, and tufted 
and whisking about in the air; he is a perfect 
picture of mingled rage and terror. 

5. It was with difficulty I urged my horse 
sufficiently near, when, taking' aim, to my chagrin 
both pistols missed fire. Unfortunately the locks 
of these veteran weapons were so much worn 
tli at in the gallop the priming had been shaken 
out of the pans. At the snapping of the last 
pistol I was close upon the buffalo, when, in his 
despair, he turned round with a sudden snort 
and rushed upon me. My horse wheeled about as 
if on a pivot, made a convulsive spring, and, 
as I had been leaning on one side with pistol 
extended, I came near being thrown at the feet 
of the buffalo. 

6. Three or four bounds of the horse carried 
us out of the reach of the enemy; who, having 
merely turned in desperate self-defence, quickly 
resumed his flight. As soon as I could gather in 
my panic-stricken horse, and the prime of the 
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pistols afresh, I again spurred in pursuit of the 
buffalo, who had slackened his speed to take breath. 
On my approach he again set off full lilt, heaving 
himself forward with a heavy rolling gallop, 
dashing with headlong precipitation through brakes 
and ravines, while several deer and wolves, startled 
from their coverts by his thundering career, ran 
helter-skelter to right and left across the waste. 

7. A gallop across the prairies in pursuit of 
game is by no means so smooth a career as those 
may imagine who have only the idea of an open 
level plain. It is true, the prairies of the hunting 
ground are not so much entangled with flowering 
plants and long herbage as the lower prairies, and 
are principally covered with short buffalo grass; 
but they are diversified by hill and dale, and where 
most level, are apt to be cut up by deep rifts and 
ravines, made by torrents after rains ; and which, 
yawning from an even surface, are almost like 
pitfalls in the way of the hunter, checking him 
suddenly in full career, or subjecting him to the 
risk of limb and life. The plains, too, are beset 
by burrowing holes of small animals, in which the 
horse is apt to sink to the fetlock, and throw both 
himself and his rider. 

8. The late rain had covered some parts of 
the prairie, where the ground was hard, with a 
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thin sheet of water, through which the horse had 
to splash his way. In other parts there were 
innumerable hollows eight or ten feet in diameter, 
made by the buffaloes, who wallow in sand and 
mud like swine. These being filled with water, 
shone like mirrors, so that the horse was con- 
tinually leaping over them or springing on one 
side. We had reached, too, a rough part of the 
prairie, very much broken and cut up ; the buffalo, 
who was running for life, took no heed to his 
course, plunging down break-neck ravines, where 
it was necessary to skirt the borders in search of a 
safer descent. At length we came to where a 
winter stream had torn a deep chasm across the 
whole prairie, leaving open jagged rocks, and 
forming a long glen bordered by steep crumbling 
cliffs of mingled stone and clay. Down one of 
these the buffalo flung himself, half tumbling, 
half leaping, and then scuttled along the bottom ; 
while I, seeing all further pursuit useless, pulled 
up, and gazed quietly after him from the border of 
the cliff, until he disappeared amid the windings 
of the ravine. 

9. Nothing now remained but to turn my 
steed, and rejoin my companions. Here at first 
was some little difficulty. The ardour of the chase 
had betrayed me into a long, heedless gallop. I 
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now found myself in the midst of a lonely waste, 
in which the prospect was bounded by undulating 
swells of land, naked and uniform, where, from 
the deficiency of landmarks and distinct features, 
an inexperienced man may become bewildered, 
and lose his way as readily as in the wastes of 
the ocean. The day, too, was overcast, so that I 
could not guide myself by the sun ; my only mode 
was to retrace the track my horse had made in 
coming, though this I would often lose sight of, 
where the ground was covered with parched 
herbage. 

10. To one unaccustomed to it, there is 
something inexpressibly lonely in the solitude of a 
prairie, the loneliness of a forest • seems nothing 
to it. There the view is shut in by trees, and 
the imagination is left free to picture some livelier 
scene beyond. But here we have an immense 
extent of landscape without a sign of human 
existence. We have the consciousness of being 
far, far beyond the bounds of human habitation ; 
we feel as if moving in the midst of a desert world. 
As my horse lagged slowly back over the scenes 
of our late scamper, and the delirium of the 
chase had passed away, I was peculiarly sensible 
to these circumstances. The silence of the waste 
was now and then broken by the cry of a distant 
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flock of pelicans, stalking like spectres about a 
shallow pool ; sometimes by the sinister croaking 
of a raven in the air, while occasionally a scoundrel 
wolf would scour off from before me ; and having 
attained a safe distance, would sit and howl and 
whine with tones that gave a dreariness to the 
surrounding solitude. 

11. After pursuing my way for sometime, I 
descried a horseman on the edge of a distant hill, 
and soon recognized him to be the count. He had 
been equally unsuccessful with myself; we were 
shortly after rejoined by our worthy comrade, the 
guide, who, with spectacles on nose, had made two 
or three ineffectual shots from horseback. 

12. We determined not to seek the camp 
until we had made one more effort. Casting our 
eyes about the surrounding waste, we saw a herd 
of buffalo about two miles distant, scattered apart, 
and quietly grazing near a small strip of trees and 
bushes. It required but little stretch of fancy to 
picture them so many cattle grazing on the edge 
of a common, and that the grove might shelter 
some lowly farmhouse. 

13. We now formed our plan to circumvent 
the herd, and by getting on the other side of them, 
to hunt them in the direction where we knew our 
camp to be situated ; otherwise the pursuit might 
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take us to such a distance as to render it impossible 
to find our way back before nightfall. Taking 
a wide circuit, therefore, we moved slowly and 
cautiously, pausing occasionally, when we saw any 
of the herd desist from grazing. The wind 
fortunately set from them, otherwise they might 
have scented us and have taken the alarm. In 
this way we succeeded in getting round the herd 
without disturbing it. 

14. It consisted of about forty head, bulls, 
cows, and calves. Separating to some distance 
from each other, we now approached slowly in a 
parallel line, hoping by degrees to steal near 
without exciting attention. They began, however, 
to move off quietly, stopping at every step or two 
to graze, when suddenly a bull that, unobserved 
by us, had been taking his siesta under a 
clump of trees to our left, roused himself from 
his lair, and hastened to join his companions. 
We were still at a considerable distance, but the 
game had taken alarm. We quickened our pace, 
they broke into a gallop, and now commenced a 
full chase. 

15. As the ground was level, they moved 
along with great speed, following each other in 
line; two or three bulls bringing up the rear, the 
last of whom, from his enormous size and venerable 
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frontlet, and beard of sunburnt hair, looked like 
the patriarch of the herd; and as if he might long 
have reigned as monarch of the prairie. 

16. There is a mixture of the awful and the 
comic in the look of these huge creatures, as they 
bear their great bulk forward, with an up and 
down motion of the unwieldy head and shoulders; 
their tail cocked up, the end whisking about 
in a fierce yet whimsical style, and their eyes 
glaring venomously with an expression of fright 
and fury. 

17. For some time I kept parallel with the 
line, without being able to force my horse within 
pistol shot, so much had he been alarmed by the 
assault of the buffalo in the preceding chase. At 
length I succeeded, but was again balked by my 
pistols missing fire. My companions, whose horses 
were less fleet, and more way-worn, could not 
overtake the herd; at length, Mi Z., who was in 
the rear of the line, and losing ground, levelled 
his double-barrelled gun, and fired a long, raking 
shot. It struck a buffalo just above the loins, 
broke its back-bone, and brought it to the ground. 
He stopped and alighted to despatch his prey, 
when borrowing his gun, which had yet a charge 
remaining in it, I put my horse to his speed, again 
overtook the herd which was thundering along, 
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pursued by the count. With my present weapon 
there was no need of urging my horse to such close 
quarters; galloping along parallel, therefore, I 
singled out a buffalo, and by a fortunate shot, 
brought it down on the spot. The ball had struck 
a vital part; it could not move from the place 
where it fell, but lay there struggling tn mortal 
agony ; while the rest of the herd kept on their 
headlong career across the prairie. 

18. Dismounting, I now fettered my horse 
to prevent his straying, and advanced to contem- 
plate my victim. / am nothing of a sportsman; 
I had been prompted to this unwonted exploit by 
the magnitude of the game, and the excitement of 
an adventurous chase. Now that the excitement 
was over,' I could not but look with pity upon the 
poor animal that lay struggling and bleeding at 
my feet. His very size and importance, which 
had before inspired me with eagerness, now 
increased my compunction. It seemed as if I had 
inflicted pain in proportion to the bulk of my 
victim, and as if it were a hundred-fold greater 
waste of life than there would have been in the 
destruction of an animal of inferior size. 

19. To add to these after-qualms of con- 
science, the poor animal lingered in his agony. 
He had evidently received a mortal wound, but 
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death might be long in coming. It would not do 
to leave him here to be torn piece meal, while yet 
alive, by the wolves that had already snuffed his 
blood, and were skulking and howling at a 
distance, and waiting for my departure; and by 
the ravens, that were flapping about, croaking 
dismally in the air. It now became an act of 
mercy to give him his quietus and put him out of 
his misery. I primed one of the pistols, therefore, 
and walked close up to the buffalo. To inflict 
a wound thus in cold blood, I found a totally 
different thing from firing in the heat of the 
chase. Taking aim, however, just behind the 
fore-shoulder, my pistol for once proved true ; the 
ball must have passed through his heart, for the 
animal gave one convulsive throe and expired. 

20. While I stood meditating and moralizing 
over the wreck I had so wantonly produced, with 
my horse grazing near me, I was rejoined by my 
fellow- sportsman, the guide ; who, being a man of 
universal adroitness, and withal, more experienced 
and hardened in the gentle art of "venerie," soon 
managed to carve out the tongue of the buffalo, 
and delivered it to me to bear back to the camp 
as a trophy. The rest of the carcass was left to 
the wolves. 

Washington Irving. 
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XIV. THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 

1. His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order; his penetration strong, 
though not so acute as that of Newton, Bacon, or 
Locke; and as far as he saw, no judgment was 
ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure 
in conclusion. Hence the common remark of his 
officers, of the advantage he derived from councils 
of war, where, hearing all suggestions, he selected 
whatever was best ; and certainly no general ever 
planned his battles more judiciously. But if 
deranged during the course of the action, if any 
member of his plan was dislocated by sudden 
circumstances, he was slow in a readjustment. 
The consequence was, that he often failed in the 
field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as 
at Boston and New York. He was incapable of 
fear, meeting personal dangers with, the calmest 
unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his 
character was prudence, never acting until every 
circumstance, every consideration, was maturely 
weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but when 
once decided going through with his purpose, what- 
ever obstacles opposed. His integrity was most 
pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever 
known; no motives of interest or consanguinity, 
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of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the 
words, a wise, a good, and a great man. 

2. His temper was naturally irritable and 
high-toned ; but reflection and resolution had 
obtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it. 
If ever, however, it broke its bounds, he was most 
tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he was 
honourable, but exact; liberal in contributions 
to whatever promised utility; but frowning and 
unyielding on all visionary projects, and all 
unworthy calls on his charity. His heart was not 
warm in its affections ; but he exactly calculated 
every man's value, and gave him a solid esteem 
proportioned to it. 

3. His person was fine, his stature exactly 
what one would wish ; his deportment easy, erect, 
and noble, the best horseman of his age, and the 
most graceful figure that could be seen on horse- 
back. 

4. Although in the circle of his friends, 
where he might be uni'-eserved with safety, he took 
a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents 
were not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas nor fluency of words. In 
public, when called on for sudden opinion he was 
unready, short, and embarrassed. Yet he wrote 
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readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct 
style. This he had acquired by conversation with 
the world, for his education was merely reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic, to which he 
added surveying at a later day. His time was 
employed in action chiefly, reading little, and that 
only in agriculture and English history. His 
correspondence became necessarily extensive, and, 
with journalizing his agricultural proceedings, 
occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. 

5. On the whole, his character was, in its 
mass perfect, in nothing bad, in few points indif- 
ferent; and it may truly be said, that never did 
nature and fortune combine more completely to 
make a great man, and to place him in the same 
constellation with whatever worthies have merited 
from man an everlasting remembrance. For his 
was the singular destiny and merit of leading the 
armies of his country successfully through an 
arduous war for the establishment of its independ- 
ence ; of conducting its councils through the birth 
of a government, new in its forms and principles, 
until it had settled down into a quiet and orderly 
train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws 
through the whole of his career, civil and military, 
of which the history of the world furnishes no 
other example. By Thomas Jefferson. 
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XV. THE BATTLE OF NANSHAN. 

1. For two months or more the Russians 
had been preparing to defend the narrow approach 
to the Liaolung Peninsula. Behind the little 
walled town of Kinchou there is a small clump 
of hills, called Nanshah, which dominates the 
narrowest part of the neck. This position the 
Russians occupied, and, began laboriously fortifying 
after their customary elaborate methods. With 
the relatively limited forces at their disposal, due 
chiefly to the folly of fighting on the Yalu, they 
were unable to prepare and hold the much higher 
range of hills to the right front. These, too, they 
probably observed might be turned or occupied by 
the Japanese landing upon the west instead of the 
east side. The Russians protected the Nanshan 
works by numerous trenches, the approaches to 
which, in turn, were y obstructed by barbed wire 
entanglements, pitfalls, and. mines. They had in 
the emplacements in the j works, besides large 
howitzers, 15-centimetre cannon and quick-firing 
4.7 guns. 

2. As you leave the great bay of Talienwan 
and the town of Dalny, nestling in the corner 
thereof to the south, you see Nanshan on the left, 
and on the right the north-east range of hills 
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already alluded to, called the Anchishan. As seen 
from Junk Bay, a northern corner of the great 
Talienwan Bay, Nanshan lifts its abrupt low heads 
but slightly above the rising ground. It is a four 
and more multiple-topped hill, and about four 
hundred feet or less in height. In truth, it is a 
pigmy to the raw- ribbed Anchishan, five miles away 
to the north-east, whose rough lower slopes almost 
give access to Nanshan. But bulk is no true 
measure in that which interests mankind, and 
lesser Nanshan will long loom on the human 
horizon. These Nanshan hills present no sinking 
features in the isthmain landscape. There are 
far greater hills to the south as well as to the 
north of them, ranges thick strewn, with the 
restless sea on either side, where the tides seek to 
fret away and overlay the laud. Nanshan's lower 
gullies and rain-washed ruts were all converted 
into trenches and used as rifle-pits. 

3. On May 21st the encounter began with 
an artillery attack that was to determine the fate 
of Nanshan, and therewith Port Arthur. On the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th the guns were still laid upon 
the lower works, which replied at times to the 
Japanese batteries, but the latter did very little 
damage. Finally, General Oku \y attacking columns 
advanced by the right towards Kinchou, several of 
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his guns being moved forward into new positions. 
The leading troops gradually extended and took 
up ground to the left i.e., south, overlapping on 
that side the Russian defences. This proved to 
be a somewhat risky enterprise, for the Russians 
still held Dalny and Talienwan Bay, and one of 
their gun-boats was enabled to pour a heavy fire 
upon the left of the column. Rough weather on 
May 24th prevented the effective co-operation with 
the land forces of the three Japanese gun-boats 
and torpedo flotilla ordered into Kinchou Bay. 
Even on the 25 th the warships were unable to 
render any assistance, and it was not until the 
following day that the contest, which they were to 
determine, entered upon the ferocious and decisive 
stage. 

4. With the descent of the Japanese into the 
low ground, the Russians had withdrawn within 
their outposts without offering serious resistance. 
Kinchou also fell into the hands of the Japanese. 
General Oku formed up for attack with the Fourth 
or Osaka Division on his right, the First Division 
in the centre, and the Third Division on his left. 
It was in that formation they advanced after dark 
and took up their attacking positions. It had 
been arranged that the assault upon Nanshan was 
to open with a heavy bombardment at half-past 
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four in the morning, but there being a fog, General 
Uchiyama, who commanded the guns, did not 
begin firing until an hour afterwards. At 6 a.m. 
four of the Japanese shallow-draft gun-boats began 
bombarding Nanshan from Kinchou Bay. The 
Russians replied with all their guns, of which 
they probably had about 111 in the field, and the 
action rapidly became furious. Several of the 
Japanese ships were hit, and one of the gun-boats, 
through a shell bursting upon the deck, lost her 
captain and nine men. 

5. For three hours the artillery duel raged, 
when the Russian fire began to slacken, mainly 
through the raking fire of the squadron, which 
drew close in upon the rising tide. By eleven in 
the morning all the Muscovite forts had been 
silenced, and two of their quick-firing batteries 
were seen to retreat hastily to the high ground at 
Nankwanling, ten miles south of Kinchou. The 
Japanese troops on the right and centre rushed in 
and gained cover in positions from 300 to 600 
yards from the trenches. A Russian steamer from 
Dalny skilfully shelled the Third Division. She 
also escorted five steam launches filled with troops 
in order to disembark them, to assail the apparently 
lost Third Division on the flank ; but a Japanese 
detachment boldly moving forward to meet the 
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Russian landing party, they reconsidered the matter 
and retired. The battle went on ding-dong, and 
a battery of large guns, fired from a point 7,000 
metres away at the unfortunate Third Division, 
wrought disaster and checked their attempted 
enveloping operation. 

6. Meanwhile the other two divisions per- 
sistently tried to advance ; but the strong defences, 
the many entanglements, machine guns and 
cannon, foiled every effort of the Japanese to get 
to close quarters. General Oku, like Kuroki, had 
sent in his troops at first in very close order, and, 
as at the Yalu, their casualties were unduly swelled 
on that account. Again and again the Japanese 
sought to break through the entanglements and 
assault the enemy's works; but the Russian 
infantry made so obstinate a defence that they 
could not penetrate to the main line, nor were 
their batteries able to make a sufficient breach in 
the defences. Hours were passing, and the roll 
of the uselessly slain was increasing. 

7. The unlucky Third Division, which had 
all but lost touch on the right, was virtually 
surrounded by the Russians who had reinforced 
their right. It was in imminent danger of an- 
nihilation or of capture. The infantry of the 
First Division, with incredible bravery, repeatedly 
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charged, though losing heavily by the Russian fire. 
The day was closing, apparently disastrously for 
the Japanese, for the ammunition of their batteries 
had run short, and they were preparing to with- 
draw from the field. Yet, though the sun was 
sinking to rest, it was determined to make one 
further grand combined effort to storm the Russian 
position, and afford an illustration of the maxim 
that a battle is never lost or won until the dead 
and the spoils have been counted and put away. 
The Russian trenches, which on every side ran 
out towards the sea, had their ends, turned back so 
as to afford protection against attempts to turn 
their flank. But there seemed to be opportunity 
for getting around and behind the position if it 
were possible for troops to move across the wet 
sands, make the shallow water, and then swing 
round and take Nanshan in the rear. And this 
is exactly what the gallant leader of the Fourth 
Division essayed. 

8. Major-General JVzsAzjtma led his brigade 
for a final stroke down towards the sea-sands, the 
men rushed into the water, wading far out, and, 
swinging round, they advanced to the assault, 
covered by a savage and well-directed fire from the 
gun- boats. The Russians strove to check this 
extraordinary feat, hurrying out bodies of riflemen, 
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turning their quick-firing machine guns and 
cannon on the daring soldiers ; but the remainder 
of the infantry of the First Division, discarding all 
shelter, leaped anew to create a diversion in their 
comrades' favour. 

9. With a mighty rush the brigade of the 
Fourth Division bounded ashore, gained the 
trenches and forts, and then in hand-to-hand 
combat, with pistol, sword, and bayonet, drove the 
enemy out of their last lines of defence and captured 
the summit of the works. Amid a lurid scene of 
fire and slaughter and wild excitement, the whole 
of the Japanese line ran in, the Third Division 
also joining in the movement, which at 7 p.m. 
carried the whole of Oku's assaulting columns 
into and over the Russian works, sweeping away 
all opposition. 

10. The setting sun had sunk below the 
horizon ere the ''''Rising Sun," the flag of Japan, 
was waving in triumph over the forts which 
commanded the neck of the Liaotung Peninsula. 
It was a triumph and a rout, the Russians flying in 
disorder towards Nankwan and Port Arthur. The 
victory had not been cheaply gained, for, although 
the Japanese casualties were at first given as 4,204, 
I have reason to know that they totalled, killed 
and wounded, over 5,000. The Russians left 500 
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dead upon the field; during therfight they had 
been able to remove many of their wounded and 
slain to the rear. Their total losses in the battle 
were probably about 8,000. As usual, they fled 
just in time to escape being caught in the final 
successful rush. 

11. The Japanese captured a quantity of 
stores, much ammunition, mines, and seventy-eight 
machine guns and cannon. But what was of far 
more importance than all these portable trophies, 
they had shown their splendid hardihood as 
soldiers — that they were men before whom even 
the best troops might have occasion to examine 
themselves and tighten their girths, before going 
down against them to do battle. In the conflict at 
Nanshan the Japanese officers and men showed that 
they were possessed of the spirit of the true soldier. 
A division surrounded, their gun ammunition all 
but exhausted, there seemed no alternative but 
retirement for Oku's army; but their courage rose 
to the occasion, and they struck with all their force 
a death or glory blow, and deservedly triumphed. 

12. We will have to turn over many pages 
of many histories before finding an action fit to be 
compared with the fight for the Liaotung neck, 
the throat of Port Arthur. 

Bennett Burleigh. 
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XVI. THE TOURNAMENT. 

1. Morning arose in unclouded splendour, 
and ere the sixn was much above the horizon, the 
idlest of the most eager of the spectators appeared 
on the common, moving to the lists as to a general 
centre, in order to secure a favourable situation for 
viewing the continuation of the expected games. 

2. The marshals and their attendants appear- 
ed next on the field, together with the heralds, for 
the purpose of receiving the names of the knights 
who intended to joust, with the side which each 
chose to espouse. This was a necessary precaution, 
in order to secure equality betwixt the two bodies 
who should be opposed to each other. 

3. According to due formality, the Dis- 
inherited Knight was to be considered as leader of 
one body, while Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had 
been rated as having done second-best in the 
preceding day, was named first champion of the 
other band. Those who had concurred in. the 
challenge adhered to his party, of course, excepting 
only Ralph de Vipont, whom his fall had rendered 
unfit so soon to put on his armour. There was no 
want of noble and distinguished candidates to fill 
up the ranks on either side. 
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4. On the present occasion, about fifty 
knights were inscribed as desirous of combating 
upon each side, when the marshals declared that 
no more could be admitted, to the disappointment 
of several who were too late in preferring their 
claim to be included. 

5. About the hour of ten o'clock the whole 
plain was crowded with horsemen, horsewomen, 
and foot-passengers, hastening to the tournament ; 
and shortly after a grand flourish of trumpets 
announced Prince John and his retinue. 

6. About the same time arrived Cedric 
the Saxon, with the Lady Rowena, unattended, 
however, by Athelstane. The Saxon lord had 
arrayed his tall and strong person in armour, in 
order to take his place among the combatants, and, 
considerably to the surprise of Cedric, had chosen 
to enlist himself on the side of the Knight 
Templar. The Saxon, indeed, had remonstrated 
strongly with his friend upon the injudicious 
choice he had made of his party ; but he had only 
received that sort of an answer usually given by 
those who are more obstinate in following their 
own course than strong in justifying it. 

7. His best, if not his only reason, for 
adhering to the party of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
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Athelstane had the prudence to keep to himself. 
Though his apathy of disposition prevented his 
taking any means to recommend himself to the 
Lady Rowena, he was nevertheless by no means 
insensible to her charms, and considered his union 
with her as a matter already fixed beyond doubt by 
the consent of Cedric and her other friends. It 
had been therefore with smothered displeasure that 
the proud though indolent Lord of Coningsbmgh 
beheld the victor of the preceding day select 
Rowena as the object of that honour which it 
became his privilege to confer In order to punish 
him for a preference which seemed to interfere with 
his own suit, Athelstane, confident of his strength, 
and to whom his flatterers, at least, ascribed great 
skill in arms, had determined not only to deprive 
the Disinherited Knight of his powerful succor, 
but, if an opportunity should occur, to make him 
feel the weight of his battle-axe. 

8. De Bracy, and other knights attached to 
Prince John, in obedience to a hint from him, had 
joined the party of the challengers; John being 
desirous to secure, if possible, the victory to that 
side. On the other hand, many other knights, 
both English and Norman, natives and strangers, 
took part against the challengers, the more readily 
that the opposite band was to be led by so 
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distinguished a champion as the Disinherited 
Knight had approved himself. 

9. As soon as King John observed that the 
destined queen of the day had arrived upon the 
field, assuming that air of courtesy which sat well 
upon him when he was pleased to exhibit it, he 
rode forward to meet her, doffed his bonnet, and 
alighting from his horse, assisted the Lady Rowena 
from her saddle, while his followers uncovered at 
the same time, and one of the most distinguished 
dismounted to hold her palfrey, 

10. "It is thus," said Prince John, "that 
we set the dutiful example of loyalty to the Queen 
of Love and Beauty, and ourselves her guide to the 
throne which she must this day occupy. Ladies, ' ' 
he said, "attend your queen, as you wish in your 
turn to be distinguished by like honours." 

11. So saying, the prince marshalled Rowena 
to the seat of honour, opposite his own, while the 
fairest and most distinguished ladies present 
crowded after her to obtain places as near as 
possible to their temporary sovereign. 

12. No sooner was Rowena seated, than a 
burst of music, half drowned by the shouts of the 
multitude, greeted her new dignity. Meantime 
the sun shone fierce and bright upon the polished 
arms of the knights of either side, who. crowded 
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the opposite extremities of the lists, and held eager 
conference together concerning the best mode of 
arranging their line of battle and supporting the 
conflict, 

13. The heralds then proclaimed silence 
until the laws of the tourney should be rehearsed. 
These were calculated in some degree to abate 
the dangers of the day — a precaution the more 
necessary, as the conflict was to be maintained 
with sharp swords and pointed lances. 

14. The champions were therefore prohibited 
to thrust with the sword, and were confined to 
striking. A knight, it was announced, might use 
a mace or battle-axe at pleasure, but the dagger 
was a prohibited weapon. A knight unhorsed 
might renew the fight on foot with any other on 
the opposite side in the same predicament; but 
mounted horsemen were in that case forbidden 
to assail him. When any knight could force his 
antagonist to the extremity of the lists, so as to 
touch the palisade with his person or arms, such 
opponent was obliged to yield himself vanquished, 
and his armour and horse were placed at the 
disposal of the conqueror. A knight thus over- 
come was not permitted to take further share in 
the combat.. If any combatant was struck downy 
and unable to recover his feet, his squire or page- 
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might enter the lists and drag his master out of 
the press ; but in that case the knight was adjudged 
vanquished, and his . arms and horse declared 
forfeited- The combat was to cease as soon as 
Prince. John should throw down his leading-staff or 
truncheon. Any knight breaking the rules of 
tournament, or otherwise transgressing the rules of 
honourable chivalry, was liable to be stripped of 
his arms, and, having his shield reversed, to be 
placed in that posture astride upon the bars of 
the palisade, and exposed to public derision, in 
punishment of his unknightly conduct. Having 
announced these precautions, the heralds con- 
cluded with an exhortation to each good knight to 
do his duty, and to merit favour from the Queen 
of Beauty and of Love. 

15. This proclamation having been made, 
the heralds withdrew to their stations. The 
knights, entering at either end of the lists in long 
procession, arranged themselves in a double file, 
precisely opposite to each other, the leader of each 
party being in the centre of the foremost rank, — a 
post which he did not occupy until each had 
carefully arranged the ranks of his party, and 
stationed every one in his place. 

!£,, It was a goodly, and at the same time 
an anxious sight to behold so many gallant 
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champions, mounted bravely, and armed richly, 
stand ready prepared for an encounter so formid- 
able, seated on their war-saddles like so many 
pillars of iron, and awaiting the signal of encounter 
with the same ardour as their generous steeds, 
which, by neighing and pawing the ground, gave 
signal of their impatience. 

17. As yet the knights held their long lances 
upright, their bright points glancing to the sun. 
and the streamers with which they were decorated 
fluttering over the plumage of the helmets. Thus 
they remained while the marshals of the field 
surveyed their ranks with the utmost exactness, 
lest either party had more or fewer than the 
appointed number. The tale was found exactly 
complete. The marshals then withdrew from the 
lists, and William de Wyvil, with a voice of 
thunder, pronounced the signal words, Laissez 
aller ! (go. ) The trumpets sounded as he spoke ; 
the spears of the champions were at once lowered, 
and placed in the rests ; the spurs were dashed 
into the flanks of the horses ; and the two 
foremost ranks of either party rushed upon each 
other in full gallop, and met in the middle of 
the lists with a shock, the sound of which was ; 
heard at a mile's distance. The rear rank of 
each party advanced at a slower pace to sustain 
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the defeated, and follow up the success of the 
victors of their party. 

18. The consequences of the encounter were 
not instantly seen; for the dust raised by the 
trampling of so many steeds darkened the air, and 
it was a minute ere the anxious spectators could 
see the fate of the encounter. When the fight 
became visible, half the knights on each side 
were dismounted, some by the dexterity of their 
adversary's lance, some by the superior weight 
and strength of opponents, which had borne down 
both horse and man. Some lay stretched on earth, 
as if never more to rise ; some had already gained 
their feet, and were closing hand to hand with 
their antagonists who were in the same predica- 
ment ; and several on both sides who had received 
wounds by which they were disabled, were stop- 
ping their blood with their scarfs, and endeavouring 
to extricate themselves from the tumult. The 
mounted knights, whose lances had been almost 
broken by the fury of the encounter, were now 
closely engaged with their swords, shouting their 
war-cries, and exchanging buffets as if honour and 
life depended on the issue of the combat. 

19. The tumult was presently increased by 
the advance of the second rank on either side, 
which, acting as a reserve, now rushed on to aid 
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their companions. The followers of Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, shouted, "Ha ! Beau-seanl! Beau-seant! 
For the Temple ! For the Temple ! ' ' The opposite 
party shouted in answer, ' ' ' Desdichado ! Desdicha- 
do ! " which watchword they took from the motto 
upon their leader's shield. 
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20. The champions thus encountering each 
other with the utmost fury, and with alternate 
success, the tide of battle seemed to flow now 
towards the southern, now towards the northern, 
extremity of the lists, as the one or the other 
party prevailed. Meantime the clang of the blows 
and the shouts of the combatants mixed fearfully 
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with the sottnd of the trumpets, and drowned the 
groans of those who fell and lay rolling defenceless 
beneath the feet of the horses. The splendid 
armour of the combatants was now defaced with 
dust and blood, and gave away at every stroke of 
the sword and battle-axe. The gay plumage, 
shorn from the crests, drifted upon the breeze like 
snowflakes. All that was beautiful and graceful 
in the martial array had disappeared, and what 
was now visible was only calculated to awaken 
terror or Compassion. 

21. The ladies encouraged the combatants 
not only by clapping their hands and waving their 
Veils and ' kerchiefs, but even by exclaiming, 
' ' Brave lance ! Good sword ! ' ' when any successful 
thrust or blow took place under their observation. 

22. And between every pause was heard the 
voice of the heralds exclaiming, "Fight on, brave 
knights ! Man dies, but glory lives ! Fight on ! 
Death is better than defeat! Fight on, brave 
knights ! for bright eyes behold your deeds ! ' ' 

23 Amid the varied fortunes of the combat, 
the eyes of all endeavoured to discover the leaders 
of each band, who, mingling in the thick of the 
fight, encouraged their companions both by voice 
and example. Both displayed great feats of 
gallantry, nor did either Bois-Guilbert or the 
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Disinherited Knight, find in the ranks opposed 
to them a champion who could be termed their 
unquestioned match. T v hey repeatedly endeavoured 
to single out each other, spurred by mutual 
animosity, and aware that the fall of either leader 
might be considered as decisive of victory. Such, 
however, was the crowd and confusion, that during 
the earlier part of the conflict their efforts to 
meet were unavailing; and they were repeatedly 
separated by the eagerness of their followers, each 
of whom was anxious to win honour by measuring 
his strength against the leader of the opposite 
party. 

24. But when the field became thin by the 
numbers on either side who had yielded themselves 
vanquished, had been compelled to the extremity 
of the lists, or had been otherwise rendered 
incapable of continuing the strife, the Templar 
and the Disinherited Knight at length encountered 
hand to hand with all the fury that mortal 
animosity, joined to rivalry of honour, could 
inspire. Such was the address of each in parrying 
and striking, that the spectators broke forth into a 
unanimous and involuntary shout expressive of 
their delight and admiration. 

25. But at this moment the party of the 
Disinherited Knight had the worst, the gigantic 
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arm of Front-de-Boeuf on the one flank, and the 
ponderous strength of Athelstane on the other, 
bearing down and dispersing those immediately 
exposed to them. Finding themselves freed from 
their immediate antagonists, it seems to have 
occurred to both these knights at the same instant 
that they would render the most decisive advantage 
to their party by aiding the Templar in his contest 
with his rival. Turning their horses, therefore, 
at the same moment, the Norman spurred against 
the Disinherited Knight on the one side, and the 
Saxon on the other. It was utterly impossible 
that the object of this unequal and unexpected 
assault could have sustained it, had he not been 
warned by a general cry from the spectators, who 
could not but take interest in one exposed to such 
disadvantage. 

26. "Beware, beware, Sir Disinherited!" 
was shouted so universally, that the knight became 
aware of his danger, and, striking a full blow at 
the Templar, he reined back his steed in the same 
moment, so as to escape the charge of Athelstane 
and Front-de-Boeuf. These knights, therefore,- 
their aim being thus eluded, rushed from opposite 
sides betwixt the object of their attack and the 
Templar, almost running their horses against each 
other ere they could stop their career; Recovering 
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their horses, however, and wheeling them round, 
the whole three pursued their united purpose of 
bearing to the earth the Disinherited Knight. 

27. Nothing could have saved him except 
the remarkable strength and activity of the noble 
horse which he had won on the preceding day. 

28. This stood him in the more stead, as the 
horse of Bois-Guilbert was wounded, and those of 
Front-de-Boeuf and Athelstane were both tired 
with the weight of their gigantic masters, clad in 
complete armour, and with the preceding exertions 
of the day. The masterly horsemanship of the 
Disinherited Knight, and the activity of the noble 
animal which he mounted, enabled him for a 
few minutes to keep at sword's point his three 
antagonists, turning and wheeling with the agility 
of a hawk upon the wing, keeping his enemies as 
far separate as he could, and rushing now against 
the one, and now against the other, dealing 
sweeping blows with his sword, without waiting to 
receive those which were aimed at him in return. 

29. But although the lists rang with the 
applauses of his dexterity, it was evident that he 
must at the last be overpowered : and the nobles 
around Prince John implored him with one voice 
to throw down his warder, and to save so brave a 
knight from the disgrace of being overcome by odds. 
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30. "Not I, by the light of heaven!' 1 ' 1 
answered Prince John. "This same springal, 
who conceals his name and despises our proffered 
hospitality, has already gained one prize, and may 
now afford to let others have their turn." As he 
spoke thus, an unexpected incident changed the 
fortune of the day. 

31. There was among the ranks of the 
Disinherited Knight a champion in black armour, 
mounted on a black horse, large of size, tall, and 
to all appearance powerful aud strong, like the 
rider by whom he was mounted. This knight, 
who bore on his shield no device of any kind, had 
hitherto evinced very little interest in the event of 
the fight, beating off with seeming ease those 
combatants who attacked him, but neither pur- 
suing his advantages nor himself assailing any 
one. In short, he had hitherto acted the part 
rather of a spectator than of a party in the tourna- 
ment, a circumstance which procured him among 
the spectators the name Le Noir Faineant, or 
Black Sluggard. 

32. At once this knight seemed to throw 
aside his apathy when he discovered the leader of 
his party so hard beset; for, setting spurs to his 
horse, which was quite fresh, he came to his 
assistance like a thunderbolt, exclaiming in a voice 
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like a trump-call, " Desdichado, to the rescue ! " 
It was high time, for, while the Disinherited 
Knight was pressing upon the Templar, Front-de- 
Boeuf had got nigh to him with his uplifted sword ; • 
but ere the blow could descend, the Sable Knight 
dealt a stroke on his head, which, glancing from 
the polished helmet, lighted with violence scarcely 
abated on the chamfrou of the steed, and Front-de- 
Boeuf rolled on the ground, both horse and man 
equally stunned by the fury of the blow. Le Noir 
Faineant then turned his horse upon Athelstane of 
Coningsburgh ; and his own sword having been 
broken in his encounter with Front-de-Boeuf, he 
wrenched from the hand of the bulky Saxon the 
battle-axe which he wielded, and, like one familiar 
with the use of the weapon, bestowed him such a 
blow upon the crest that Athelstane also lay 
senseless upon the field. Having achieved this 
double feat, for which he was the more highly • 
applauded that it was totally unexpected from him, 
the knight seemed to resume the sluggishness of 
his character, returning calmly to the northern 
extremity of the lists, leaving his leader to cope as 
best he could with Brian de Bois-Guilbert. This 
was no longer matter of so much difficulty as 
formerly. The Templar's horse had bled much, 
and gave way under the shock of the Disinherited 
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Knight's charge. Brian de Bois-Guilbert rolled on 
the field, encumbered with the stirrup, from which 
he was unable to draw his foot. His antagonist 
sprung from horseback, waved his fatal sword 
over the head of his adversary, and commanded 
him to yield himself; when Prince John, more 
moved by the Templar's dangerous situation than 
he had been by that of his rival, saved him the 
mortification of confessing himself vanquished by 
casting down his warder and putting an end to the 
conflict. 

33. It was, indeed, only the relics and 
embers of the fight that continued to burn ; for of 
the few knights who still continued in the lists 
the greater part had, tacit consent, forborne the 
conflict for some time, leaving it to be determined 
by the strife of the leaders. 

34. The squires who had found it a matter 
of difficulty and danger to attend their masters 
during the engagement, now thronged into the lists 
to pay their dutiful attendance to the wounded, 
who were removed with the utmost care and 
attention to the neighbouring pavilions, or to the 
quarters prepared for them in the adjoining village. 

35. Thus ended the memorable field of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, one of the most gallantly con- 
tested tournaments of that age ; for although only 
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four knights, including one who was smothered by 
the heat of his armour, had died upon the field, yet 
upwards of thirty were desperately wounded, four 
or five of whom never recovered. Several more 
were disabled for life ; and those who escaped best 
carried the marks of the conflict to the grave 
with them. 

From "Ivanhoe," 
By Sir Walter Scott. 



XV!!. HOW JACKSON SAVED THE ESKIMO. 

Part I. 

1. When the white man with his civilization 
arrived in Alaska the troubles of the natives began. 
The Innuits, otherwise known as Eskimos, the 
Aleuts, and the rest came in contact with the 
blessings of the Gospel and with the curses of rum 
and disease. Luckily for the Alaskans there were 
some men, Christians of the right mind, who 
thought it would be only Gospel-like to save the 
Bskimo from suffering both before death and after 
death — and these men seem to have found the 
means of accomplishing the end. 

2. The reindeer seemingly has solved the 
problem of the temporal if not the eternal salvation 
of the Alaskan. He gets his food, his raiment, 
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and his Gospel on the reindeer range. He has 
been taught by sharp circumstance to look upon 
the missionary as one who, with due regard for the 
soul of his charge, also looks well after his body. 

3. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, is the foster father and in a large sense 
the godfather of the aboriginal people of Alaska. 
He studied conditions in the northern land and 
became convinced that unless the Eskimo were 
given some means of earning their livelihood other 
than that of their ancestral custom of following 
the chase, their end was starvation. The natives 
depended upon the wild animals of sea and land for 
all their necessaries of life, and the American 
clergyman found that with the advent of the white 
men the whales, the seals, the walruses and the 
caribou were disappearing, as wild animals always 
disappear when the Caucasian, with his perfected 
killing contrivances, gets on their trail. As 
another has put it : " Dr. Jackson realized that 
unless something was done at once the United 
States would have to choose between feeding the 
20,000 and more natives or letting them starve to 
death." 

4. With Dr. Jackson to think was to act. 
He knew that the Siberians who live in a climate 
much like that of Alaska were self-supporting 
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because they had their herds of domesticated 
reindeer, an animal that is prolific, whose flesh is 
good for food, whose hide is good for clothing and 
whose strength, endurance and docility make it 
available either as a pack or as a draught ' ' horse. ' ' 
5. There was an object other than the mere 
desire to give food and clothing to the Eskimo in 
Dr. Jackson's plan for the bringing of reindeer 
into the country from Siberia. He studied the 
"character of the natives and he came to the con- 
clusion that nomads as they were, they were 
unfitted for any of the white man's vocations save 
that of herding. The Alaskans had found plenty 
of work in connection with the pursuit of the wild 
animals whose flesh and skins enabled their 
captors to live. In other words, the chase, with 
the Eskimo, was an industrial pursuit. It was 
the clergyman's belief that reindeer herding would 
interest the native, and, while keeping his abode 
stationary, would at the same time give him the 
opportunity to roam the country in prescribed 
limits. It was fifteen years ago when under the 
supervision of Dr. Jackson sixteen reindeer were 
brought from Siberia across Bering Strait to a 
little island close to the mainland of Alaska. As 
usual, when a man begins a great enterprise for 
the betterment of the condition of his fellow man, 
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there was more sneering than praising. The good 
doctor was called a visionary, and it was predicted 
that his reindeer transplanted, either would die out 
of hand, or, tinder new climatic conditions,, would 
fail to multiply and replenish the earth. 

6. Fifteen years ago there were sixteen 
reindeer in Alaska; to-day there are nearly 15,000 
reindeer in Alaska, and the natives have been 
changed from ignorant hunters to intelligent 
herders, and it is entirely within the realm of reason 
that before a score of years has passed the Alaskans 
will be furnishing to the white Americans a large 
part of their animal food supply. 

7. Herds of reindeer are now established, as 
the last report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the United States discloses, at sixteen different 
stations scattered along the Arctic coast, the 
Bering Sea coast, ou the Yukon River, and in 
southern Alaska. 

8. A new station has been established this 
winter near Icy Cape on the shore of the Arctic 
Ocean, Eskimo herders with their reindeer have 
been transferred to this far northern point and 
another link has been added to the chain of relay 
■stations along the coast of the northern sea. 

9. The reindeer industry in Alaska in a 
general way is under the supervision of the United 
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States Bureau of Education, which is attached to 
the Department of the Interior. Dr. Jackson is 
the bureau's general agent of education in the 
northern territory. Under the direction of the 
clergyman educator the Eskimo boys are trained 
as reindeer hunters and every inducement is given 
them to enter the training stations. While, as 
Dr. Jackson says, the original purpose in the 
introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska 
was to assist in the civilization of the natives and 
to help them to a better and more certain method 
of gaining a livelihood, yet the reindeer will prove 
equally important to the white man who may seek 
a home or engage in business in sub- Arctic Alaska. 
10. The ordinary white man is unwilling to 
undergo the drudgery of herding in that rigorous 
climate and unwilling to work for the small 
compensation that is paid for such service. He 
can do better. His directive ability can be more 
profitably employed as a merchant, or as a manager 
of transportation in employing and directing the 
trained Eskimo herders and teamsters. 

Part II. 

1. The trading stations for reindeer herder 
apprentices are branches of the public school system 
in Alaska. Bright young Eskimo men are selected 
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and are placed in the schools for a period of five 
years under skilful Finn or Lapp instructors. In 
addition to his food and clothing the apprentice is 
given two female reindeer each year upon which he 
may place his mark and consider his private prop- 
erty, subject to government control. When his 
apprenticeship is up he becomes a herder in real 
earnest and he is given fifty reindeer which he 
may brand and know as his own. 







2. The reindeer, as has been said, is of 
service as a draught animal. According to C. C. 
Georgeson, a special agent in charge of the Alaskan 
agi icultural experiment stations, the first notable 
example of the endurance of reindeer in Alaska, 
and their adaptability to winter travel, was a trip 
made in the winter of 1896-97 by IV. A. Kjellman 
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while he was superintendent of the Teller Reindeer 
Station. He left Port Clarance in the middle of 
December, 1896, and travelled southward to the 
Kuskokwim River, about 1,000 miles distant, and 
returned to the station April 25th, having accom- 
plished 2,000 miles through a rough and barren 
country, in the worst season of the year, the 
reindeer obtaining their living from the moss 
which they dug out from under the snow. 

3. Another practical demonstration of the 
value of reindeer was given when a relief expedition 
in charge of Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis of the 
Revenue Cutter Service was sent overland to carry 
food to ice-bound whalers at Port Barrow. The 
journey was made successfully and Lieutenant 
Jarvis and his companions were given goM medals 
and the thanks of Congress for their rescue work. 

4. When the relief expedition reached Cape 
Prince of Wales a herd of 300 reindeer was secured 
and a white man named W. T. Lapp and a native 
Alaskan, a graduate of one of the government 
reindeer herding apprentice schools, volunteered to 
accompany the rescuers to Point Barrow and to 
drive the reindeer. The distance was 800 miles 
and it was the intention to use the deer at the end 
of the journey to supply the 300 whalers with 
food. The hardships of this trip through a barren, 
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unpeopled country with the temperature from 20 
degrees to 50 degrees below zero and with blizzards 
raging much of the time can hardly be fully 
known even by using the imagination. 

5. Mr. Georgeson says that the undertaking 
was a complete success. He adds : ' ' That the deer 
could be driven through such a country in large 
numbers, find their own food, arrive safely at their 
destination, and there drop a large number of 
healthy fawns, is evidence of the value of the 
reindeer to people who live in the Arctics." 

6. The animals have been used for several 
winters to carry mail to the little villages along 
the coast of Bering Sea, and recently, interior 
wilderness routes have been covered successfully 
by the mail carriers driving their hardy reindeer 
teams. Epitomizing results, a government official 
says : " It has been proved to the satisfaction of 
every fair-minded person who has taken the trouble 
to post himself on the subject, that reindeer are an 
unqualified success, both as a means of transporta- 
tion and as a source of supplies for most of the 
necessities of life in the Alaskan country." 

7. The natives who control herds have shown 
that they have learned the lesson of economizing 
their possessions. They kill only the male deer 
for food and for clothing, taking care to keep 
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enough of the males for propagating purposes. 
The natives sell their surplus meat to the miners 
and receive good prices for it. The money which 
comes in exchange they expend for things which 
to the white men are necessaries, but to the 
Eskimo are luxuries. Since the introduction of 
the deer into Alaska the native hut has changed 
its character. It is now a house, and not infre- 
quently much more than comfortably furnished, 
and with pictures and even musical instruments 
for the cultivation of the gentler senses. 

8. Recently the Russian government has 
objected to the sale for transportation to Alaska of 
any more Siberian reindeer. This is not the blow 
at the new industry which it might seem to be at 
first thought. Alaska can be completely stocked 
from the increase of the present herds within its 
borders. The yearly natural increase of the herds 
is about 40 per cent, and by the year 1910 there 
should be nearly 70,000 reindeer in Alaska. 

9. The future of the Alaskan natives seems 
to be provided against want by the forethought of 
the missionary who, ifo the face of ridicule, had the 
courage of his convictions so strongly developed 
that he kept everlastingly at his work until the 
end was crowned with success. It seems probable 
that the Bskimo because of the reindeer will be 
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saved from the fate of other aboriginals whose land 
has been invaded and industries interrupted by the 
all-conquering Caucasians. 

By Edward B. Clark, 

Adapted from "The Technical World Magazine," 
for March, 1907. 



XVIII. THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY. 

1. This Delphi was supposed to be the very 
midmost spot of the whole world. The place of 
the oracle was a certain cavity in the mountain-side 
over which, when Cadmus came thither, he found 
a rude bower of branches. It reminded him of 
those which he had helped to build for Phcenix 
and Cilix, and afterwards for Thasus. In later 
times, when multitudes of people came from great 
distances to put questions to the oracle, a spacious 
temple of marble was erected over the spot. But 
in the days of Cadmus as I have told you, there 
was only this rustic bower, with its abundance of 
green foliage, and a tuft of shrubbery, that ran 
wild over the mysterious hole in the hillside. 

2. When Cadmus had thr-ust a passage 
throtigh the tangled boughs, and made his way into 
the bower, he did not at first discern the half- 
hidden cavitv. But soon he felt a cold stream of 
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air rushing out of it, with, so much force that it 
shook the ringlets on his cheek. Pulling away 
the shrubbery which clustered over the hole, he 
bent forward and spoke in a distinct but reverential 
tone, as if addressing some unseen personage inside 
of the mountain. 

3. "Sacred oracle of Delphi," said he, 
" whither shall I go next in quest of ray dear sister 
Europa?" 

4. There was at first a deep silence and then 
a rushing sound, or a noise like a long sigh, pro- 
ceeding out of the interior of the earth. This 
cavity, you must know, was looked upon as a sort 
of fountain of truth, which sometimes gushed out 
in audible words; although, for the most part, 
these words were such a riddle that they might 
just as well have stayed at the bottom of the hole. 
But Cadmus was more fortunate than many others 
who went to Delphi in search of truth. By and by, 
the rushing noise began to sound like articulate 
language. It repeated over and over again, the 
following sentence, which, after all, was so like 
the vague whistle of a .blast of air, that Cadmus 
really did not quite know whether it meant any- 
thing or not. — 

5. " Seek her no more ! Seek her no more! 
Seek her no more ! ' ' 
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6. ' ' What, then, shall I do? " asked Cadmus. 

7. For ever since he was a child, you know, 
it had been the great object of his life to find his 
sister. From that very hour that he left following 
the butterfly in the meadow, near his father's 
palace, he had done his best to follow Buropa, 
over land and sea. And now, if he must give up 
the search, he seemed to have no more business in 
the world. © 

8. But again the sighing gust of air grew 
into something like a hoarse voice. 

9. ' ' Follow the cow ! " it said. ' ' Follow the 
cow ! Follow the cow ! ' ' 

10. And when these words had been repeated 
until Cadmus was tired of hearing them (especially 
as he could not imagine what cow it was, or why 
he was to follow her) , the gusty hole gave vent to 
another sentence. 

11. "Where the stray cow lies down, there 
is your home." 

12. These words were pronounced but a 
single time, and died away into a whisper before 
Cadmus was fully satisfied that he had caught the 
meaning. He put other questions, but received no 
answer ; only the gust of wind sighed continually 
out of the cavity, and blew the withered leaves 
rustling along the ground before it. 
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13. " Did there really come any words out of 
the hole?" thought Cadmus, "or have I been 
dreaming all this while?" 

14. He turned away from the oracle, and 
thought himself no wiser than when he came 
thither. Caring little what might happen to him, 
he took the first path that offered itself, and went 
along at a sluggish pace ; for, having no object in 
view, nor any reason to go one way more than 
another, it would certainly have been foolish to 
make haste. Whenever he met anybody, the old 
question was at his tongue' 's end. — 

15. "Have you seen a beautiful maiden 
dressed like a king's daughter, and mounted on a 
snow-white bull, tbat gallops as swiftly as the 
wind ? ' ' 

16. But remembering what the oracle had 
said, he only half uttered the words and then 
mumbled the rest indistinctly ; and from his 
confusion, people must have imagined that this 
handsome young man had lost his wits. 

17. I know not how far Cadmus had gone, 
nor could he himself have told you, when, at no 
great distance before him, he beheld a brindled 
cow. She was lying down by the wayside, and 
quietly chewing her aid; nor did she take any 
notice of the young man until he had approached 
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pretty nigh. Then getting leisurely upon her 
feet, and giving her head a gentle toss she began 
to move along at a moderate pace, often pausing 
just long enough to crop a mouthful of grass. 
Cadmus loitered behind, whistling idly to himself, 
and scarcely noticing the cow ; until the thought 
occurred to him, whether this could possibly be 
the animal which, according to the oracle's response, 
was to serve him for a guide. But he smiled at 
himself for fancying such a thing. He could not 
seriously think that this was the cow, because she 
went along so quietly, behaving just like any other 
cow. Evidently she neither knew nor cared so 
much as a wisp of hay about Cadmus, and was 
only thinking how to get her living along the 
wayside, where the herbage was green and fresh. 
Perhaps she was going home to be milked. 

18. "Cow, cow, cow!" cried Cadmus. 
"Hey, Brindle, hey! stop, my good cow! " 

19. He wanted to come up with the cow, so 
as to examine her, and see if she would appear to 
know him, or whether there were any peculiarities 
to distinguish her from a thousand other cows, 
whose only business is to fill the milk-pail and 
sometimes kick- it over. But still the brindled 
cow trudged on, whisking her tail to keep the flies 
away, and taking as little notice of Cadmus as 
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she well could. If he walked slowly, so did the 
cow, and seized the opportunity to graze. If he 
quickened his pace, the cow went just so much 
the faster ; and once, when Cadmus tried to catch 
her by running, she threw out her heels, stuck 
her tail straight on end, and set off at a gallop, 
looking as queerly as cows generally do while 
putting themselves to their speed. 

20. When Cadmus saw that it was impossible 
to come up with her, he walked on moderately, as 
before. The cow, too, went leisurely on, without 
looking behind. Wherever the grass was greenest, 
there she nibbled a mouthful or two. Where a 
brook glistened brightly across the path, there the 
cow drank, and breathed a comfortable sigh, and 
drank again, and trudged onward at the pace that 
best suited herself and Cadmus. 

21. " I do believe, ' ' thought Cadmus, ' ' that 
this may be the cow that was foretold me. If it 
be the one, I suppose she will lie down somewhere 
hereabouts." 

22. Whether it were the oracular cow or 
some other one, it did not seem reasonable that 
she should travel a great way farther. So, when- 
ever they reached a particularly pleasant spot on 
a breezy hill-side, or in a sheltered vale, or flowery 
meadow, on the shore of a calm lake, or along the 
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bank of a clear stream, Cadmus looked eagerly 
around to see if the situation would suit him for 
a home. But still, whether he liked the place 
or no, the brindled cow never offered to- lie down. 
On she went at that quiet pace of a cow going 
homeward to the barn-yard ; and, every moment, 
Cadmus expected to see a milkmaid approaching 
with a pail, or a herdsman running to head the 
stray animal, and turn her back towards the 
pasture. But no milkmaid came ; no herdsman 
drove her back; and Cadmus followed the stray 
Brindle till he was ready to drop down with 
fatigue. 

23. " O brindled cow ! " cried he, in a tone 
of despair, ' ' do you never mean to stop ? ' ' 

24. He had now grown too intent on following 
her to think of lagging behind, however long the 
way, and whatever might be his fatigue. Indeed, 
it seemed as if there were something about the 
animal that bewitched people. Several persons 
who happened to see the brindled cow, and Cadmus 
following behind, began to trudge after her, pre- 
cisely as he did. Cadmus was glad of somebody 
to converse with, and therefore talked very freely 
to these good people. He told them all his adven- 
tures, and how he had left King Agenor in his 
palace, and Phcenix at one place, and Cilix at 
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another, and Thasus at a third, and his dear 
mother, Queen Telepkassa, under a flowery sod ; 
so that now he was quite alone, both friendless 
and homeless. He mentioned, likewise, that the 
oracle had bidden him to be guided by a cow, and 
inquired of the strangers whether they supposed 
that this brindled animal could be the one. 

25. "Why, 'tis a very wonderful affair," 
answered one of his new companions. "I am 
pretty well acquainted with the ways of cattle, 
and I never knew a cow, of her own accord, to 
go so far without stopping. If my legs will let 
me, I'll never leave following the beast till she 
lies down. " 

26. ' ' Nor I ! " said a second. 

27. "Nor I! " cried a third. "If she goes 
a hundred miles farther, I'm determined to see the 
end of it. ' ' 

28. The secret of it was, you must know, 
that the cow was an enchanted cow, and that, 
without their being conscious of it, she threw some 
of her enchantment over everybody that took so 
much as half a dozen steps behind her. They 
could not possibly help following her, though all 
the time they fancied themselves doing it of their 
own accord. The cow was by no means very nice 
in choosing her path ; so that sometimes they had 
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to scramble over rocks, or wade through mud and 
-mire, and were all iu a terribly bedraggled condi- 
tion, and tired to death, and very hungry into the 
bargain. What a weary business it was ! 

29. But still they kept trudging stoutly 
forward, and talking as they went. The strangers 
grew very fond of Cadmus, and resolved never to 
leave him, but to help him build a city wherever 
the cow might lie down. In the centre of it there 
should be a noble palace, in which Cadmus might 
dwell, and be their king, with a throne, a crown 
and sceptre, a purple robe, and everything else a 
king ought to have ; for in him there was the royal 
blood, and the royal heart, and the head that knew 
how to rule. 

30. While they were talking of these 
schemes, and beguiling the tediousness of the way 
with laying out the plan of the new city, one of the 
company happened to look at the cow. 

31. "Joy! joy!" cried he, clapping his 
hands. "Brindle is going to lie down ! " 

32. They all looked ; and, sure enough, the 
cow had stopped, and was staring leisurely about 
her, as other cows do when on the point of laying 
down. And slowly, slowly did she recline herself 
on the soft grass, first bending her forelegs, and 
then crouching her hind ones. When Cadmus and 
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his companions came up with her, there was the 
brindled cow taking her ease, chewing her cud, 
and looking them quietly in the face ; as if this 
was just the spot she had been seeking for, and as 
if it were all a matter of course. 

33. " This^ then," said Cadmus, gazing 
around him, "this is to be my home." 

34. It was a fertile and lovely plain, with 
great trees flinging their sun-speckled shadows 
over it, and hills fencing it in from rough weather. 
At no great distance, they beheld a river gleaming 
in the sunshine. A home feeling stole into the 
heart of poor Cadmus. He was very glad to know 
that here he might awake in the morning, without 
the necessity of putting on his dusty sandals to 
travel farther and farther. The days and the years 
would pass over him, and find him still in this 
pleasant spot. If he could have had his brothers 
with him, and his friend Thasus, and could have 
seen his dear mother under a roof of his own, he 
might have been happy, after all their disappoint- 
ments. Some day or other, too, his sister Buropa 
might have come quietly to the door of his home, 
and smiled round upon the familiar faces. But, 
indeed, since there was no hope of regaining the 
friends of his boyhood, or ever seeing his dear 
sister again, Cadmus resolved to make himself 
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happy with these new companions, who had grown 
so fond of him while following the cow. 

35. "Yes, my friends," said he to them, 
"this is to be our home. Here we will build our 
habitations. The brindled cow, which has led us 
thither, will supply us with milk. We will 
cultivate the neighbouring soil, and lead an inno- 
cent and happy life." 

36. His companions joyfully assented to his 
plans ; and, in the first place, being very hungry 
and thirsty, they looked about them for the means 
of providing a comfortable meal. Not far off they 
saw a tuft of trees, which appeared as if there 
might be a spring of water beneath them. They 
went thither to fetch some, leaving Cadmus 
stretched on the ground along with the brindled 
cow ; for, now that he had found a place of rest, it 
seemed as if all the weariness of his pilgrimage, 
ever since he left King Agenor's palace, had fallen 
upon him at once. But his new friends had not 
long been gone, when he was suddenly startled by 
cries, shouts and screams, and the noise of a 
terrible struggle, and in the midst of it all, a most 
awful hissing, which went right through his ears 
like a rough saw. 

37. Running towards the tuft of trees, he 
beheld the head and fiery eyes of an immense 
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serpent or dragon, with the widest jaws that ever 
a dragon had, and many rows of horribly sharp 
teeth. Before Cadmus could reach the spot, this^ 
pitiless reptile had killed his poor companions, and 
was busily devouring them, making but a mouthful 
of each man. 

38. It appears that the fountain of water was 
enchanted, and that the dragon had been set to 
guard it, so that no mortal might ever quench his 
thirst there. As the neighbouring inhabitants care- 
fully avoided the spot, it was now a long time (not 
less than a hundred years or thereabouts) since the 
monster had broken his fast; and, as was natural 
enough, his appetite had grown to be enormous, 
and was not half satisfied by the poor people 
whom he had just eaten up. When he caught 
sight of Cadmus, therefore, he set up another 
abominable hiss, and flung back his immense 
jaws, until his mouth looked like a great red 
cavern, at the farther end of which were seen the 
legs of his last victim, whom he had hardly had 
time to swallow. 

39. But Cadmus was so enraged at the 
destruction of his friends that he cared neither for 
the size of the dragon's jaws nor for his hundreds 
of sharp teeth. Drawing his sword, he rushed 
at the monster, and flung himself right into his 
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cavernous mouth. This bold method of attacking 
him took the dragon by surprise ; for, in fact, 
Cadmus had leaped so far down into his throat 
that the rows of terrible teeth could not close upon 
him, nor do him the least harm in the. world. 
Thus, though the struggle was a tremendous one 
and though the dragon shattered the tuft of trees 
into small splinters by the lashing of his tail, yet, 
as Cadmus was all the while slashing and stabbing 
at his very vitals, it was not long before the scaly 
wretch bethought himself of slipping away. He 
had not gone his length, however, when the brave 
Cadmus gave him a sword thrust that finished 
the battle; and, creeping out of the gateway of 
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the creature's jaws, there he beheld him still 
wriggling his vast bulk, although there was no 
longer life enough in him to harm a little child. 

40. But do not you suppose that it made 
Cadmus sorrowful to think of the melancholy fate 
which had befallen those poor friendly people who 
had followed the cow along with him? It seemed 
as if he were doomed to lose everybody whom he 
loved, or to see them perish in one way or another. 
And here he was, after all his toils and troubles, 
in a solitary place, with not a single human being 
to help him build a hut. 

41. "What shall I do?" cried he aloud. 
" It were better for me to have been devoured by 
the dragon, as my poor companions were." 

42. "Cadmus," said a voice, — but whether 
it came from above or below him, or whether it 
spoke within his own breast, the young man could 
not tell — "Cadmus, pluck out the dragon's teeth 
and plant them, in the earth." 

43. This was a strange thing to do ; nor was 
it very easy, I should imagine, to dig out all those 
deep-rooted fangs from the dead dragon's jaws. 
But Cadmus toiled and tugged, and after pounding 
the monstrous head almost to pieces with a great 
stone, he at last collected as many teeth as might 
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have filled a bushel or two. The next thing was 
to plant them. This, likewise, was a tedious 
piece of work, especially as Cadmus was already 
exhausted with killing the dragon and knocking 
his head to pieces, and had nothing to dig the 
earth with, that I know of, unless it were his 
sword blade. Finally, however, a sufficiently 
large tract of ground was turned up, and sown 
with this new kind of seed; although half of 
the dragon's teeth remained to be planted some 
other day. 

44. Cadmus, quite out of breath, stood lean- 
ing upon his sword, and wondering what was to 
happen next. He had waited but a few minutes, 
when he began to see a sight which was as great 
a marvel as the most marvellous thing I ever told 
you about. 

45. The sun was shining slantwise over the 
field, and showed all the moist, dark soil just like 
any other newly planted piece of ground. All at 
once, Cadmus fancied he saw something glisten 
very brightly, first at one spot, then at another, and 
then at a hundred and a thousand spots together. 
Soon he perceived them to be the steel heads of 
spears, sprouting up everywhere like so many 
stalks of grain, and continually growing taller and 
taller. Next appeared a vast number of bright 
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sword blades, thrusting themselves up in the same 
way. A moment afterwards, the whole surface of 
the ground was broken up by a multitude of 
polished brass helmets, coming up like a crop of 
enormous beans. So rapidly did they grow that 
Cadmus now discerned the fierce countenance of a 
man beneath every one. In short, before he had 
time to think what a wonderful affair it was, he 
beheld an abundant harvest of what looked like 
human beings, armed with helmets and breast- 
plates, shields, swords and spears ; and before they 
were well out of the earth, they brandished their 
weapons, and clashed them one against another, 
seeming to think, little while as they had yet 
lived, that they had wasted too much of life 
without a battle. Every tooth of the dragon had 
produced one of these sons of deadly mischief.' 

46. Up sprouted, also, a great many trum- 
peters ; and with the first breath that they drew, 
they put their brazen trumpets to their lips, and 
sounded a tremendous and ear-shattering blast, so 
that the whole space, just now so quiet and solitary, 
reverberated with the clash and clang of arms, the 
bray of warlike music, and the shouts of augrv 
men. So enraged did they all look, that Cadmus 
fully expected them to put the whole world to the 
sword. How fortunate it would be for a great 
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conqueror, if he could get a bushel of the dragon's 
teeth to sow ! 

47. "Cadmus," said the same voice which 
he had before heard, "throw a stone into the 
midst of the armed men." 

48. So Cadmus seized a large stone, and, 
flinging it into the middle of the earth army, saw 
it strike the breast plate of a gigantic and fierce- 
looking warrior. Immediately on feeling the blow, 
he seemed to take it for granted that somebody had 
struck him ; and, uplifting his weapon, he smote 
his next neighbour a blow that cleft his helmet 
asunder, and stretched him on the ground. In an 
instant, those nearest the fallen warrior began to 
strike at one another with their swords and stab 
with their spears. The confusion spread wider 
and wider. Each man smote down his brother, 
and was himself smitten down before he had time 
to exult in his victory. The trumpeters, all the 
while, blew their blasts shriller and shriller, each 
soldier shouted a battle-cry and often fell with it 
on his lips. It was the strangest spectacle of 
causeless wrath, and of mischief for no good end, 
that had ever been witnessed; but after all, it 
was neither more foolish nor more wicked than a 
thousand battles that have since been fought, in 
which men have slain their brothers with just as 
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little reason as these children of the dragon's 
teeth. It ought to be considered, too, that the 
dragon people were made for nothing else ; where- 
as other mortals were born to love and help one 
another. 

49. Well, this memorable battle continued 
to rage until the ground was strewn with helmeted 
heads that had been cut off. Of all the thousands 
that began the fight, .there were only five left 
standing. These now rushed from different parts 
of the field, and ; meeting in the middle of it, 
clashed their swords, and struck at each other's 
hearts as fiercely as ever. 

50. "Cadmus," said the voice again, "bid 
those five warriors sheathe their swords. They 
will help you to build the city." 

51. Without hesitating an instant, Cadmus 
stepped forward, with the aspect of a king and a 
leader, and extending his drawn sword amongst 
them, spoke to the warriors in a stern and com- 
manding tone : 

52. "Sheathe your weapons ! " said he. 

53. And forthwith feeling themselves bound 
to obey him, the five remaining sons of the 
dragon's teeth made him a military salute with 
their swords, returned them to the scabbards, and 
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stood before Cadmus in a rank, eyeing him as 
soldiers eye their captain, while awaiting the word 
of command. 

54. These five men had probably sprung 
from the biggest of the dragon's teeth, and were 
the boldest and strongest of the whole army. 
They were almost giants indeed, and had good 
need to be so, else they never could have lived 
through so terrible a fight. They still had a very 
furious look, and, if Cadmus happened to glance 
aside, would glare at one another with fire flashing 
out of their eyes. It was strange, too, to observe 
how the earth, out of which they had so lately 
grown, was incrusted, here and there, on their 
bright breast-plates, and ever begrimed their faces, 
just as you have seen it clinging to beets and 
carrots when pulled out of their native soil. 
Cadmus hardly knew whether to consider them as 
men, or some odd kind of vegetable, although, on 
the whole, he concluded that there was human 
nature in them, because they were so fond of 
trumpets and weapons, and so ready to shed blood. 

55. They looked him earnestly in the face, 
waiting for his next order, and evidently desiring 
no other employment than to follow him from one 
battlefield to another, all over the wide world. 
But Cadmus was wiser than these earth-bom 
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creatures, with the dragon's fierceness in them, 
and knew better how to use their strength and 
hardihood. 

56. "Come!" said he, "you are sturdy 
fellows. Make yourselves useful ! Quarry some 
stones with those great swords of yours, and help 
me to build a city." 

57. The five soldiers grumbled a little, and 
muttered that it was their business to overthrow 
cities, not to build them up. But Cadmus looked 
at them with a stern eye, and spoke to them in a 
tone of authority, so that they knew him for their 
master, and never again thought of disobeying his 
commands. They set to work in good earnest, 
and toiled so diligently that, in a very short time, 
a city began to make its appearance. At first, to 
be sure, the workmen showed a quarrelsome dis- 
position. Like savage beasts, they would doubtless 
have done one another a mischief if Cadmus had 
not kept watch over them and quelled the fierce 
old serpent that lurked in their hearts, when he 
saw it gleaming out of their wild eyes. But, in 
course of time, they got accustomed to honest 
labour, and had sense enough to feel that there 
was more true enjoyment in living at peace, and 
doing good to one's neighbour, than in striking at 
him with a two-edged sword. It may not be too 
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much to hope that the rest of mankind will by and 
by grow as wise and peaceable as these five earth- 
begrimed warriors who sprang from the dragon's 
teeth. 

58. And now the city was built, and there 
was a home in it for each of the workmen. But 
the palace of Cadmus was not yet erected, because 
they had left it till the last, meaning to introduce 
all the new improvements of architecture, and 
make it very commodious, as well as stately and 
beautiful. After finishing the rest of their labours, 
they all went to bed be-times, in order to rise in 
the gray of the morning and get at least the foun- 
dation of the edifice laid before nightfall. But, 
when Cadmus arose, and took his way towards the 
site where the palace was to be built, followed by 
his five sturdy workmen all in a row, what do you 
think he saw ? 

59. What should it be but the most magni- 
ficent palace that had ever been seen in the world ! 
It was built of marble and other beautiful kinds of 
stone, and rose high into the air, with a splendid 
dome, and a portico along the front, and carved 
pillars and every thing else that befitted the 
habitation of a mighty king. It had grown up 
out of the earth in almost as short a time as it had 
taken the armed host to spring from the dragon's 
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teeth, and what made the matter more strange, no 
seed of this stately edifice had ever been planted. 

60. When the five workmen beheld the 
dome, with the morning sunshine making it look 
golden and glorious, they gave a great shout. 

61. "Long live King Cadmus," they cried, 
"in his beautiful palace." 

62. And the new king, with his five faithful 
followers at his heels, shouldering their pickaxes 
and marching in a rank (for they still had a 
soldier-like sort of behaviour, as their nature was) 
ascended the palace steps. Halting at the entrance, 
they gazed through a long vista of lofty pillars 
that were ranged from end to end of a great hall. 
At the farther extremity of this hall, approaching 
slowly towards him, Cadmus beheld a female 
figure, wonderfully beautiful, and adorned with a 
royal robe, and a crown of diamonds over her 
golden ringlets, and the richest necklace that ever 
a queen wore. His heart thrilled with delight. 
He fancied it his long lost sister Europa, now 
grown to womanhood coming to make him happy, 
and to repay him, with her sweet sisterly affection, 
for all those weary wanderings in quest of her 
since he left King Agenor's palace, — for the tears 
he had shed, on parting' with Phcenix, and Cilix, 
and Thasus, — for the heart-breakings that had 
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made the whole world seem dismal to him over his 
dear mother's grave. 

63. But, as Cadmus advanced to meet the 
beautiful stranger, he saw that her features were 
unknown to him, although, in the little time that 
it required to tread along the hall, he already felt 
a sympathy betwixt himself and her. 

64: " No, Cadmus," said the same voice that 
had spoken to him in the field of the armed men, 
"this is not that dear sister Europa whom you 
have sought so faithfully all over the world. This 
is Harmoma, a daughter of the sky, who is given 
you instead of sister, and brothers, and friends, 
and mother. You will .find all those dear ones in 
her alone. ' ' 

65. So King Cadmus dwelt in the palace 
with his new friend Harmonia, and found a great 
deal of comfort in his magnificent abode, but would 
doubtless have found as much if not more, in the 
humblest cottage by the wayside. Before many 
years went by, there was a group of rosy little 
children (but how they came thither has always 
been a mystery to me) sporting in the great hall, 
and on the marble steps of the palace, and running 
joyfully to meet King Cadmus when affairs of 
state left him at leisure to play with them. They 
called him father, and Queen Harmonia mother. 
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The five old soldiers of the- dragon's teeth grew 
very fond of these small urchins, and were never 
weary of showing them how to shoulder sticks, 
flourish wooden , swords, and inarch in military 
order, blowing a penny trumpet or beating an 
abominable rub-a-dub upon a little drum. 

66. But King Cadmus, lest there should be 
too much of the dragon's teeth in the children's 
disposition, used to find time from his kingly 
duties to teach them their A, B, C, which he 
invented for their benefit and for which many 
little people, I am afraid, are not half so grateful 
to him as they ought to be. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne: 
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Impending ffi #> i^ H 
Imperfectly ^ ^ J^. 
Importance 1|i |? ;£ Ifll f£, 

Impressive fa A JlK S6, W. 

Improbability ^ »& — ./£. 
Impunity. MW.^IU- 
Impurities •Flifcjf ±.%. 
Inadequate ^f> 'r', ^ jiS f» . 
Incensed ^, 
Inclination |§ #?, # |pJ. 
Incomprehensible iykf&Wt, 

Incredulity ^ ft, fell. 
Incredulous ^ fg . 
IncrustedMMffi,ft«. 
Incurves #J I&, fa ft ift- 
Individuality #)Ji]'Bi5t. 
Indolent f$ ff . 
Infancy^ 89,^^1^^. 
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Infect ragjff^, lilfe. 

inndei wttftm, mmz 

2.X. 

Infinite MM.- 
Inflated J1A,5*:M. 
Inflexible PWfi;g«;:*;jS. 
Ingenipus Pit. 
Ingenuity ®PJ?£3% ^^. 
Ingredients )£^,^t;£%. 
Inhale g&A- 
Inherited ^C|i;jt1f. 
Initial j&, m #• 
Injudicious ^^. 
Inquisitive jfrffiiffi. 
Inroads fl| \%. 
Inscribed ^ig,|E^. 
Inspecting S H, fl ^. 
Inspiration IgJ fg; $g p. 
Instantaneous ||] f|lj. 
Instrument $£ ft; Jf £fc. 
Insuperable M &.MZ,M 



Integrity £#,. 
Interlock S £•, ^ ^. 
Intersected ^ 5, if» ^. 
Intoxicating jgt fjf. 
Invented % l$, Jl] it- 
Involuntarily ^ ^D ^ JL 

3 4&ii5$- 
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FIFTH READER. 


Issue &£ ft, & ©. 


Lagoon flj|i0J. 


Isthmain ± JJgi, ft. 


Lamented ^ 1^. ' 


J 


Landing ■%£ ^. 


Lapses MM, f£ (fa ft H). 


Jargon jS fg ; f L g& J M !£• 


Lariat JgSK.I® m. 


Jelly *?t;lM«».- 


Lashing |f ?J\ 


Jerkin fl. ft, ® ft. 


Leafstalks H $j. 


Joints # fjf . 


Legible of 11,1^ a. 


Journalizing «|"j!£ fg. 


Lens &#£. 


Joust Jfc S, M, ± it St 


Leyden-jar f 11. 


Judiciously f3J3 $£. 


Liability MM; Mfa- 


Junta g&$#j$. 


Lime ^"iR. 


K 


Line %jg$. 


Linoleum fflMWiM-- 


Keg ffi,j|c SB- 


Lists Jfc^^g-. 


Kinsman iiJ®, llffl. 


Listlessly ft$fc#; TOifr. 


Kneaded §g, g|, ££. 


Live «. ^, $j. 


Knoilli|5,«2H=«;±ili. 


•Lively jgR.tfetl. 


Knowing $j Sgf ; fe ]5Jf ^ £|j. 


Logwood |^f.;fc. 


Kobolds jRM,&Jfe,iUjfi|i. 


Loitered : M'M- 


L 


Loom Ji}il. 


Lords.-tK;®±. 


Laboratory W&mMJ&fi. 


Lurk ga,gj|; 


Lace ffi $,?££. 


M 


Lackluster MJtrffiM- 


Mace & #. 


Lacquer ^. 


Machinist S^fili. 


Ladle ft, %• ^ 2: ft. 


Magnesia 3§| §§, |j| -j|. 


Lagged #*?,&&. 


Magnetism &#,?»£. 


Egging ill?. 


Mail HS#,^ff. 
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Maker *JSgS«fc£(iP3fc£). 
Malleable T^T «| & , T»T fT* . 
Manageable %1&W, fit flf «f . 
Mania #£«,££,&#. 
Manifested Jg PJ3. 
Manipulations ^ X, ^ #f . 
Mankind AM- 
Manoeuvres *g SS ^ ?£■ 
Mantle ft &,:&&. 
Manufacture fj js. 
Marshalled 1 : a ; MM 1 31 

Marshals ft K $ *J» £ tn 

Martial ji j&. 
Marvelled H^jEM- 
Massy S^C- 
Matrimony jjj£ftl;£$. 
Meandering ff fflj. 
Measured fi, 5£, HB *• 
Mediocrity ^ jft, «f» In. 
Meditate tfc-JB- 
Meekness JSfB, Mil ; 91 &. 
Mellows pin; ft %lWk- 
Merchant ]gjA- 
Merchantman ]gj$[V. 
Merits jjjB,:s&Jfl; ?&£. 
Mermaid fljiA^l- 
Messmates |p] #. 



Metamorphosed Ht^flttl!!. 
Microcosm /J> IBrJj?-. 
Microscope gg&&. 
Midrib $*%. 
Militia tB'fi>9,Bn. 

Mill 33£#.MJft- 

Mineralogist t^^.#,^ 

Minorites - iRt |fc JR ;£ f£. 
Misgive g;^;^Sffl. 
Mob gfe®. 
Mockery P$ 9S, ^'It- 
Mode * f£. 

Monotonous W-MMW- 
Monuments $£. 
Moors tiSf,pil!l. 
Moralizing £i & ffi 3fiT> "§C 

Morasses 73*, p^. 
Mortar K %, M U- 
Mortification Hfflj; JS If • 
Motto ^M.M^J- 
Mow g, XU- 
Multitudinous ft 1 ^. 
Mumbled £>*ffl jfij a, M 
Muster % ^. 
Musty W,i^. 
Mutiny !£'$.. 
Mutual Stt- 
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N 
Namesake |pj ig ^. 
Narrative jg£ gS, §H aft. 
Nibble m "»» «• • 
Night-cap Hff. 
Ninepins icW^Wi- 
Nomads Jft ft ± R. 
Noose ». B © $ ft ±. 
Notion j§£ |L>$1&- 

O 

Oat-meal ^ ffr. 
Obligations«»;|fti8F,affi. 

obliging ■ms.-.^^m. A- 

Oblong j|;#. 
Obsequious Hiai; UStSt 
Obstacles |M J|§. 
Obtuse &§&,&&■ 
Occupied fim.ft**; MM. 
Odds ft g, ffi K- 
Omnibus feM^^.. 
Operation I&fh J^t^. 
Oracle % gfc» (pi}i f£, gft ^ ■ 

Oracular i^,#E. 
Orator M ft £t. 
Orchis flgf}%4&. 
Organization j|fl. iJi, fe ]Su iL 



Original #}!£,*&. 
Outlandish fl. |3, M 3f • 
Outposts 9\- "t ^. 
Outright jfc i|l. 
Overestimated Ml?*®? 
Oxygen # ^. 



Packet-Ship ^S$&,$S®$&. 
Pagodas 3tf ~$r- 
Painstaking ^ $j. 
Painter fi-X; ^ X. 
Painting Jftfi.jffiSJ. 
Pans HgfdU'St-b). 
Paper |ft. 
Parasites W £ £ 1& %7 E& 

Parrying & #, H g. 
Partridge JQ $. 
Passengers f§ ^, M ^. . 
Passionate tef;; ^IlgMft. 
Patch aj.fr.flJM". 
Patent M M # fr- 
Patented f^ :# jj. 
Patent-office UMtZMffi, 

Patrimonial j£fg, flfclft. 
Patriotic ^m, J&j|. 
Patronize Jg jjg, HS jj& 
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Pavilions ^5-. 
Pawing & f I J£ M- 
Pawned H, ^. 
Peals *ff, £!£;§:$. 

peat n$k,%:mn. 

Pecuniary ffl-&_fc, «»_L. 
Peddler ft JjR, * JR. 
Pelicans Jg fft, || «. 
Pellet /]> 5i, 4» 3*. 
Pencil © m, S *• 
Penetration BJ^^j^A- 
■Percentage "@l ^ #, # H 

Perfection HHijj.fi. 
Performance SK £fc, S>C *5- 
Permanent ;*JC.A. 
Perpetual ?TC}a, ^ffi. 
Persecution 1$M>#ftC; M 

Personages A ^7- 
Persuasion fftflg.lift. 
Pestilent ffc Jg, ^f §. 
Petitioned ^ jjt # If. 
Petrified ffc^. 
Petroleum 5 •$&. 
Petticoats fA2: ©. 
Phases fijffi; Jg«. 
Phenomenon fffifZMIfyS, 
ME- 



pickaxes m v n'#,mwi'#. 

Picturesque Jt ^. 
Piggish JH^c. 
Pigmy !A,tI. 
Pilgrimage ^tUf, Jgtri?S 

Pinchers §$. 
Pinks tf #,«&». 
Pipe 't, & flf . 
Piping g|$g, J£g|. 
Pitfalls I? 3 I9r,M. 
Pitiless & f|J ES ±, j&. 
Placid fiftl ;•$)£. 
Pointed jfc, jftffl. 
Politicians $C V§ ^. 
Pommel- JSllffiffl;Kffl. 
Popgun /J> m ixWZM^- 
Porcelain ^ §§:. 
Porch RJIfcBJ!. 
Portal ft P . 

Portentously [X| ^&, ^ #£. 
Portico 15, |5j If. 
Possessions 0? ^f 4$7- 
Post » . &.&, IB i!i- 
Posted $Uf. 
Posts «. ft. 
Pouch $£, H. 
Pounding $|, #, $f|. 
Powdered ##£. 
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Practical Jflg. 
Prairie * J£ $, 3E|E;£J(|J. 
Preceding fj, 3fc. ffi fi- 
Precipitation ^ H., ^ jg. 
Precipitous ^ |S- 
Predicament $c B, iffi fi, 

Predicted ^ |f . 
Preferred ^ g, W- 
Premature ±^,^^!Sf. 
Presbyterian W%fc%k2.-gi 

Presence £ S% *(*h * M 

ff: 3£ >f» Kn s) • 
Pressure fJliil. 
Pretensions 3? *;©■©.■ ■ 
Primed SSil^it. 
Print fi-l,^. 
Privateer *&»»;£*&. 
Probability "BJ - ^ , g& ^". 
Problem IfSjJlg. 
Proboscis ££,!». 
Prodigies t?)- 3j*. 
Profitable H flj. 
Prolific jfc£. 
Propagating #?$, if 5it. 
Ptyaline 8| $& ^. 
Puffs JR. 
Pulpy ^ft 



Q 

Quaffed fig fic, ;fc P ft 
Quaint mm^rn; ££. 
Quarrelsome jtf^ls?. 
Quarries «. ^J$j|. 
Quarry z/. ^(^^). 
Quart - ?h — ?JD fa M ft 

Quelled MflJ/M. 
Quicklime ^ 5 $£• 

R 

Racked BM,MW- 
Radiant % * (fl^ jft). 
Raking ft Jfc, H 41, flg @. 
Range ^c ft $. 
Rapture fjc g. 
Rapturous S§f|. 
Rated £ g$ jR. 
Ravine :£, fi, jlj jR. 
Raw-ribbed MM,M^- 
Readily j^. 

Readjustment Ji ^f 3g Jg. 
Ready «;!:*£. 
Realized Jf;?f; |g PJ. 
Recital a IS, ffi £&. 
Reciprocated 3)C £&, S 3i£. 
Reckless Mlfe, ffl^. 
Recline ffi ,fi M $£ ft. 
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Recorded v. gil #• 
Records «. |E il; fSflf. 
Recounted f¥ M, # jffi. 
Recurrence ffi^.fiS.S^- 
Redoubted W\ M- 
Refraining jk,|R Jb;j&. 
Refugee iCf". 
Rehearsed ^ fl ; jIl ^ • 
Reindeer |ll| Jg. 
Reiterated H H, R Si- 
Relating BB*47-SrS»JB*t. 
Relay-magnet glj ML fl 



^i 



Relentless il,li jfr. 
Relieved *if?Sft. 
Remained ■&? # • 
Renounced $C H ; tft ffi- 
Replenish ;£ ?$j. 
Reproaches g| Jf- 
Repugnance ft J)j& J 'It SS- 
Reserve g||?. 
Residence Jg ft; & #?• 
Resort Wte^>^\ZM- 
Resources 1f^,:fr$;RS^ 
Response ffi g, Pg frl. 
Rests «. M- 
Retinue ji,t<£. 
Reverberated $ M> 9- 
Reverential S$iC- 



Revolving ffcW- 
Rhetoric £lftj£. 
Rheumatism ®. M '1* fil fpl • 

Ribbon m,m(.mmi&2L 

IR nn S) ■ 
Rickety 7gH;«!l. 
Rickshas A # $• 
Riddle M, 11 15. 



^H 



$£ 



Rifle-pits lift 

Rigid @; JR&. 
Rim *§ ffif. D . 
Ringlets »;g,»jft. 
Romantic 'MM, j^S U- 
Rout Uc*,fl|jfe- 
Roysterers gfiljUf, }f ffcg". 
Rubicund flj # ft, & ft. 
Ruby m^,. 
Ruffians |I^,M^- 
Rum H^Ctg.St.JS- 
Ruminated 
Rust fiJc§§. 



» 



S 

Sable H ft. 
Sagely « : irA. 
Saliva ni.ii- 
Sandstar ® JR & H- 
Sarracenia jE^^^- 
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Saracens |5pJ f ij f£ A ; ' JF. *¥ 

Sassafras H ^. 
Savannas jjft Wf, 1$. i|jj. 
Scabbards fM)®*. 
Scamper J6jfe,ftt#. 

Scarfs ||rlJ,MrH. 

Scissors M- 
Scoff P$j^. 
Scoops z>. jg {ft; S,@- 
Scoured *£!&,#*.• 
Scrap ^",i!|. 
Scraper frij fS &■ 
Secretes ^|»,'«ftffi. 
Self-important @f | &. 
Sentinel & P&, f£ 2£. 

session &M, ^wmmm. 

Settler 2«IR.^@*.^ffi*- 
Sewiiig-machine §t<feti£(?. 
Shagged £1 *$,$£■ 
Shallow-draft l^^C^. 
Sheathe w. iffl'XH. 
Sheer o. $MT,if A- 
Shelled % #, flK *■ 
Shingle V.M.& W- U- 
Shoal %, & It- 
Shock %%. 
Shocked tfJH.&flift. 



Shrank Ste- 
Shrewdness ffrffil, TM- 
Shrews 'If- |f. 
Shrubbery : 0_ ■%. |fc. 
Shrugged ^ik,%M- 
Siberians M J£ #J jffi A- 
Sidelong ft j§, ft. 
Siesta ^ $. 
|Sign $8 j$. 

Significantly & # gg |», 
Signifies M'MMrin 7fi- 
Singular -taj- i&. 
Singularity ?j? ^, -^M- 
Sinister jtffa, &|ft; ^j#> 

Site iOl^/.-fiil. 
Skeltons fl*# ; - 
Sketch 1^,^10. 
Skirmishes /]> Sg!c. 
Skulked ig ft. 
Skulking if ft'. , 
Slantwise fit #h 
Slashing Ig)f, 'igjj;. 
Sleuth Jig!. 
Sleuth-hounds &£gftfeg 

Slide @ |1 i £ '& ft #• 
Slipping &&;ffi #f. 
Slot J£ffifc. 
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Sluggishness MM, ^?S^- 
SmasheS tf &, US W- 
Snarled J^Jfl^I®. 
Sneaked m fiS ft &■ 
Sniffing B * & M., "1 £ 

a*. 

Snuffed nfc. 

Snuffle *«!»*; $*»§*• 
Socket D!],^:. 
Sod 3C*iJE. 
Solicitude jg J*. 
Solitude [f;H, 01$ ; 5K3P- 
Solution .^M,'^ fit- 
Solvent ^W^J, ^mit. 
Solving M&.. 
Spacious Jf $Z, % ft. 
Spark iJcM- 
Specific ##]. 
Spectres |fe £, % &. 
Sphere ft IS- 
Spindles tA.&tA-- 
Springal 4?^. - 
Spurjlj±«,««$]- 
Spurious fl£. 
Squabbles ^"Jfe.. 
Squadron $#»#>&. 
Squall. ES, ££-»• 
Stabbing ftiS- ' 
Standi ft,g; :&;1&Vt. 



Starch &&&.*»■ 
Starfish HJR&. 
Staring ?£ jji|. 
Stationary 'Ff&./g. 
Statuary JgftBffi. 
Statue-like .Jlfcjbl ift ft. 
Stature ■ «*;£#• 
Stiff ■ fig.^fc. 
Stock JK&tifrJH!*- 
Stocked ^t ft, ?E iff. 
Stork ftfl.llB- 

Storming M, ft «,.;*■: 
Stout ® &■;*». 

Strained ®£&;® $£• 
Strait «. $£^- 
Strapped Hfilftlf. 
Streamers ®, j&. 
Stress S^, iKii,. 
Strewn ft ft 
Striking IS ^, fg A- 
Strip $J,fr]. 
Strive $#; SI.. 
Studies itti. 
Stumps gtRiUttlt 
Sturdy {ft & W H> 
Subject i M, *#• 
Subsequent Pl$t 
Subserviency BUtfe;^ 
Subsided ,fN ffi, 3ft 48- 
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Substitute $ & ft # fill % 

Succour #: g#. 
Suit «. li,l{£. 
Superintendent S&iiBS- 
Superintending M,fJl. 
Superiority H, iffi ;fc. 
Supervision f- SI> f£ ^- 
Surf * ©. 
Suspending jijj. ^. 
Sustain #: |fj. 
Sustained if , &, $. 
Swarthy H £. 
Swelled j5DJf;)ffiJI. 
Sympathized ftft, ftlPHtf. 
Syndicate ^ ^ . 
Systemized $L^'^;J^, ;£BJ§L 



Tadpole jft ft*, ftl ffl IF & 

Tart ^t&jftg*. 
Tavern jg j£, Jfe ft|. 

Teamsters Jgl Ji :#, HI © 

Teased ft. M, JH M- 
Temperature : &]ji>MS[^fi- 
Tension W^.Jgg. 
Termagant J£ #, ffUJR. 



Texture ^ 8fa. 
Theory & if, 5J *E- 
Thereabout H ?p £, % .&. 
Thirteen-hundred — ^ H 

Throbbing tiEWvUfofcflft. 
Throe ;@L 
Thrust M H. 
Thunderbolt, f| 1g; || $C 

2 A. 

Thundershowers fH ]fj, 1^ 

Tilted ffiffllj, ftl^lj. 
TireJJf5t,J|f K- 
Tolerable fft bJ, nf S- 
Ton Hi. 

Torpedo ft g x ?£g. 
Torpor US ^jp. ft; BW- 
Tory EEfllJIA, «£«*• 
Tottering jffi ». 
Tournament Jfc $£, §& #fc. 
Tourney J£ jj£. 
Trace £&;£*£.• 
Traditions @^M#£f 
Tranquilly ^f j§f*. 
Transient % Rf . 
Transmission ^ M> M 
Transporting jig g« . 
Tribulation Jft $£, j&. 



as 
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Trinkets # ^ fp^. 
Trudged gt &. 
Trudging E W,ti£&. 
Truncheon ffi «. & fit #. 

Turning-ppint||g|;^-4|SS. 
Turpentine fe gjj vft, fe fl|. 

Twenty-five H "t" 3t. 
Twittering NJg ^, BE P&. 

U 

Unalloyed Kf|E,?£ $£. 
Unavailing |g| $j . 
Undersell j^lg f| £. 
Uniform «. % *, fij J&. 
Unintelligible W. ffl- 
Unique M\£;^M- 
Universally ^ ife $-. 
Universe ^ Hf . 
Unnatural ^ £• ^ M> ^f 

ffiAfl*. 

Unproductive |R§ \& M i ^f 

m m. 

Unreserved i§ $T S§ H- 
Unruly jj£S |§. 
Unsuccessful ^F fiS; J&. 
Upheaval R ft, «• 
Usurper »#*,1S©£. 
Utility %ft,ffl&. 
Uttermost J| S- 



Vacant ff^;^. 
Vague *£,«». 
Vanquished |fc £, ;£ |£. 
Vehemently H $5;. 
Veneration S %• 
VeneryHfc »,**». 
Venomously 'fg ^ >£>- 
Veritable ^ jf . 
Vessels jfo. M <g\ 
Vigil &jK,$fffi. 
Vignettes $ fy |f $ =E H 

Vindicate 3fe fi; «a. 
ViragoaiA»*2fc*. 
Visages § g£. 
Visionary jq3g:f?. 

vistajapa&swria^aft. 

Vital a. 'MM- 

Vitals «. ^R,^«(eili& 

Vacations JR 31. 
Volume $ ft, fig ft. 
Volunteered gSg^i7. 
Vorticella MMZ&.&lM. 

II- 
Voted t£M,&£- 
Vulcanization MffiL&fc- 
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w 


Wistfully ft&;'!ftJB;£m: 


Wag«- 


Witch-hazel ft$£&P$ 


"Walruses j#'Jt§, %%• 


»#£««&. 


Warder |p ||. 


Withal $!:£;# £1 


Watch ward Rff §,!, □ jj£. 


Witnessed B ft.ffift. 


Waterproonng^^7jC,ig7j<. 


WrenchedJt.^.ffi^- 


WheatengfM- 


Wretch^p^-. 


Wheel-barrow : £^§Iji,/]'»j|i. 


Wriggling ^ i&, # $?. 


Whisking S 8&,« A. »■ 


Wrinkles S tfc. 


Whither ^^; faf3J^. 


Y 


Wielded fit, ffi,^fe a. 


Wire&3@|ft/£jJ|. 


Yelping ^C P4, ft. ^, 8t 


Wisp— ;£!£,— ft! J£. 


Yoke .». M 81 ;»#. 



35 # $? m * 

I 1 A $1 

z^c^^--mumm 
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~7 sk. 



mmm-x^ng it p B i»a 
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FIFTH READER. 



NOTES. 



Lesson I. 

§ 1. "suiiy," m £• 

Havre, jft £.;*: #, « J* Seine River. 
New York, ftfc #» (ffi H H'). 
Dr. Charles S. Jackson, A ;g. 
Boston, -$L±m (ffi'HH). 
Paris, jfi Jj> G & 
By means of which, Jf jib ; ^ ;£■ 
Flight, SR (#«*?£ 34). 
Samuel Finley Breece Morse, A£(flLfll.iiPJ:#). 
Europe, ilG|. 
§ 2. Doctor of Divinity, St ^ tf ±- 
Charlestown, ill! *g (31 H Jft ig)- 
Massachusetts i J-fi ig (=55 H # ig). 
Half a century ago, 3l -f 3 s >W- 
Yale College, H ffl -;fc # & £ ( IP W » * *). 
Professor Silliman, # ± ± *g. 
. Natural Philosophy, ft % $ ; fe ffc ^L. 
Professor Day, ^ ± ± ig. 



2 NEW ENGLISH FIFTH READER. 

Washington Allston, A£- 

London, ^Ig H4t 

Sir Benjamin West, A &• 

United States, Hg;^$g. 

Pursued his vocation, $t ^ j& £ )ft J|g. 

National Academy, !£$£;&. 

Further improvement, SMf fF 3£ J H ^ J® ^- 
§ 6. Dropped her anchor, $i$§; T $£• 

To this hour, jg 4*- 
§ 8. Dr. Franklin, A £ (« *.» W *), 

Schuylkill River, fflsg. 
§ 9. Pharaoh, ^fIR£± ?$'(& jg). 

Rogers and Sons , j£ S§ £ £ (& H K S&fl IS f¥ 

§ 11. Branch of study, fr ^P £ " P3- 

Galvani, A^(IMff). 

Volta, A £('«£*#)'• 

Professor Oersted, #• ± ;£ £. 

Denmark, H £(##). 
§ 12. Cash capital, lif*. 

New York University, f£|ftfc#l«£ GBfctffcWfti 
§ 13. Practical test, % $jf. 
§ 14. Pixblic money, & $f . 

Baltimore, ifi £ (£ f§ H). 

Constitutional right, & $ -k 0f ^2. *#9 
§ 15. France, j£ H (& H |g). 

England, lg(|?ll). 
§ 16. House of Representatives, ^ MT& (l% HD- 
§ 19. Scene, tptfb^^pR. 



NOTES. 3 

Cornell University, Jz * & & (ffi M HI)- 
Ezra Cornell, A 45 (Cornell University ;£#hj|i] 

§ 20. Portland, #1 & £ tf£ H IS). 

Maine, £ £ (£ H g). 

Agricultural journal, H ^fjj. 

Mr. F. O. J. Smith, A « (**«!&*). 

Horace Greely, A 45- 

Mr. Disraeli, A &\- 

Secret of success, J^f ^li. 

Robinson, A 4a- 
§ 22. .Elijah Cornell, A 45 (Ezra Cornell £:&). 

Westchester County, #1 £ (£ H HI). 

Came of age, jaS; T ; ]k <¥■ 

ithaca, m&mmmm^z- M)- 

In search of employment , jpicif*. 

Turn of mind, ^ |p] ; ifriS- 

Mechanical powers, H » JB # ! 8ft # S- 

Mechanical ideas, $| gg. © *®. 

Hoosac Tunnel, |£ & sg (flj & Rig). 

High Bridge, ffi «t- I 

In every respect, ft % ft 1£ ; & £&. 
§ 26. A yoke of oxen, — © ^ ; — ffi ^. 

To be paid handsomely, J? UK 3£ tfif ; l£ ffl. 
§ 27. Would not answer, ^ 5t )B ; ^ 12. 

Clung to the child of his brain, ^W^tylM- 

Relay House, £ © £ 1g ^ £. £. 

" The eyes of the universe were upon him," ^ 

HtASfJBB;«Bffilt. 
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§ 28. Hurry up, '& ®. 

§ 30. First of May, 3t Ji — fit 

In stock of the company, f£ £ & "Si J1& ^fc. 



Lesson II. 

PART I. 



Rip Van Winkle, A£- 
§ 1. Hudson, M£(ffiH B)- 

Kaatskill Mountains, llj £ (& §| H). 

Appalachian, ill ig. 

Noble height, #* ^ ; #£ M- 

Lording, ® ^ ® T- 

Good wives, ^*A; •£ Jif • 
§ 2. Peter Stuyvesant, A£(M3S±, #1 Kit 

Holland, KfHJ. 
/Latticed windows, M'fl^±.%.- 

Gabled fronts, # # 3= j£ M S £ F! ® . 
§ 3. Time-worn, Sf & $ *S ; fit H- 

Weather-beaten, £ J& B Jg S @T &l & 

Fort Christina, flg a £• 
§ 5. Dame Van Winkle, Rip Van Winkle ;£ H. 

Hanging on his skirts, £ gg $ ff; # £ 3£fg. 



PART II. 



§ 1. Composition,® 



!;£•" 



Tartar's lance, |§ fa A ± % 3>. 



NOTES. 

Fowling piece, J| f|. 

Run their errands, Uj |g $$ -fir. 
§ 3. Cast-off, MWi- 

Train, ^^^^;^|g. 
§ 4. Take the world easy, |§t j§ ffff %■ 

Whistled life away, mffli& Ml Bm^R. 

Dinning in his ears, |£ $; jjft j£ ^ flf . 
§ 5. Volley, ^ T X ^ I P 5g-M ffl- 

Take to, mM)MM- 
§ 6. Wolf, ;£ £. 

Gallows air, M £ ;1£ ; *tl |« 5p] ;£ JR. 

PART III. 

§ 1. George the Third, % £ fg Jg fg ~. 

Derrick Van Bummel, A*&- 
§ 2. Nicholas Vedder, A &■ 
§ 3. All to naught, - ^ ; W £ (&- ^ H M Z *)• 
§ 4. Fellow-sufferer, Iff] -IpHB 'p ;£ A- 

PART IV. 

§ 1. Brow of a precipice, ili (30 ; Ht§ H £ H. 
§ 7 . Commander, ^ $] ^ ; M ^ %■ 

Flemish, jl ft it M 2. & M # ± i$ * *. 

Dominie Van Schaick, A 45- 
§ 10. Hollands, # H Jg. 

PART V. 

§ 1. Woe-begone, Jtjji&; If,. 
§ 2. Stock, H ffi. 
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Worm-eaten, || &£. 
§ 4. Fit,-Hl;-8K*!£tfiI*««). 
§ 6. Stroked their chins, $e 3£ gig ; # 3£ ^. 
§ 7. Hooting after him, l*f Pfc 3£ $t 

Was sorely perplexed, ^ $ If gg ; m $ # ffL- 

PART VI. 
§ 1. Cut, §§A!if£*. 
§ 3. The Union Hotel, &t& £■ 

Jonathan Doolittle, A^S- 

Of yore, ftgf;£]#. 

Sign, ftffll. 

General Washington, f£ ^ iH Jiff !?. 
§ 4. Phlegm, &$;&$. 

Bunker's HiU, /h OJ £ ( ffi & ± iHM tit ± *, II 19 

§ 5, In vacant stupidity, fcj&SM 0? el- 
Federal, ± m m n & @ £ a. 

Democrat, K ± H ft. 

At a loss, JE&j^ffi. 

Planting, |j| jfc. 

To breed a riot, H JP ; $p ft 
§ 12. Bram Dutcher, A ^. 
§ 13. Stony Point, j& £. 

Antony's Nose, ill ig. 
§ 19. At his wit's end, ^ gl # $1 ; ^ ftl #? #£• 
§ 20. A train of recollections, — MUM. ; ifagffij&fcefc. 
§22. Judith Gardenier, £f A %,. 
§ 27. Fit of passion, — ft <£ ft; * % J$ ^- 
§ 28. Contain, Stt- 



NOTES. 



PART VII. 



§ 1. Screwed down the corners of his mouth, "J*^!!^ 

§ 2. Peter Vanderdonk. A£- 

Hendrick Hudson, A4j- 

Half Moon, & £. 
§ 4. The wear and tear of time,' §$ % t^. 
§ 6. Petticoat government, f$ Jfc.; ® fl| ®C »&• 

Resignation to his fate, H§ ?C #P ■&■ ; ^c J!£ SH #• 
§ 7 . Life hangs heavy on their hands , % % # ^ ; J^ 
B HIS. 



Lesson III. 



Charles Goodyear, A ^S- 
§ 1. Philadelphia, H IB £ £. 

Roxbury India Rubber Company, ^.0^13. 

India Rubber, * & (IP gf IP). 

Life preservers, & # g ; if * (M # ft &. Z M 

§ 2. A. Goodyear and Sons, )g||^. 

Connecticut, Ji ® ^ 4a- 

Involved in debt, || ^jg. 
§ 3. To account for , @ Pjl M ft ; £f jff. 
§ 4. Mania, MCt IB3££# *)• 

New England, H [H ^ ig. 

Three hundred thousand dollars, H + $1 US- 



r 
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in-shaped, m?^ ft; urn. 

From that time onward, g jib & tk ) M $t 
South America, $5 It $H- 
Per annum, % £f. 
Rage, *^f;^ It- 
Stockholders, j&jfc. ■ 


§ 


5. 


One hundred degrees, — - "g |j|. 

To wind up its affairs, # jh M % ) Wi ffi. 


§ 


6. 


Irishman, ^HIA- 

In high spirits, p? 3c ig| fg-. 

Yankee, ^ A H- New England A £ W, & ft 

Jerry, A iS- 
Apple-juice, H ^. ft- 
Orange-juice, $| -Jt- 
Vinegar, f|f. 


§ 


7. 


Severest straits, M E H ± M 31- ' ' '' '' 


§ 


8. 


Account, ;FlJ^;Hffi- 
Whale bone, J$ ^ •fr. 


§ 


14. 


Engine-packing, tl §g »£ ;£ ^ ?£■ 






Lesson IV. 



§ 1. Mr. William T. Carr, A %>■ 
Patent Offices, # R # ff Jgj- 

§ 2 . Conservative estimate, g 3$ ^ 1£ ; /f. %. \ 
Golf ball, — m S. M- 



NOTES. 

Borne well in mind, % ;£, JJ j&; sp |2. 
§ 3. By accident, M;#.^. 

Coffee-grinder, gBp $ ; & ^ # £ 3§. 
§ 6. Gutta-percha, ^@f6S;mtV^(^^<: 

§ 7. Plant, @S^J,;^^^%. 



Lesson V. 

§ 1. Dr. Syntax, A &. 

% 4. We all have our hobbies, ff- f$ ^ % Jjff jtj. 

§ 5. Electric shock, '® » Ct P iM IS & ^ « »). 

§ 10. By your tone, ©^it. 

§ 12. Dispenses with, ^ Jfl ; ^ ^ ; & j^. 

§ 19. A fool you can make of me, Jfc JSJf f g & |? $ £ ; 

§ 20. M. Vulpain, A £• 

§ 28. Open secrets of nature, ^%W^.%M.±M^ \ 

§ 39. Screwed up, gfc % ; §£ & 



Lesson VI. 

PART I. 



> **i» -T- ubi v*x- 

-v* 



§ 1. Scotland 

Great Britain, A 5tS;5i 
§ 4. Bloody wars, jfiL 
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§ 5. Romans, $| $| A- 

British, 3£ |3 A- 

Britons, ^||A. 
§ 6. Picts,^JKH?Hi±-fi8A. 
§ 7. Clyde, »re«. 

Forth, m ff %>■ 
§ 8. Grahame, A^- 
§ 10. Civil wars, ft ffc. 

Germany, £| g|. 

Anglo-Saxons, & fe f. Jftjg jg A. 

A.D.=Anno Domini, #2 X- 
§11. Wales, J^K±(^^-m 

Welsh, |RW±ffi3C£gSg). 
§ 12. Got better of, !^; ft $*. 
Tweed, M^- 
Firth of Sol way, V$ P^ ig. 

PART II. 

§ ] .. King Alexander the Third, M ^ H I £ ■ 

To submit the decision of that matter to King 1 
Edward of England, B 3£ ^ ft fi EE S£ ffi 3£ 

£#. 

JohnBaliol, ||1£1 

Lord Paramount, HI;Si. 
§ 3. Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, A £(MftA). 
John Comyn, or Cuming, of Badenoch, A^j Sfc 

©ft A). 
Sir William Wallace, A % (M IS ft A). 
Falkirk, ^(MM). 



NOTES. 11 

Beyond the possibility, ft j] gf flg &; ^ fg. 
§ 4. Solemn vow, j$ g ;£ £ . 
§ 6. Dumfries, iffisg. 

High and abusive words, 'Mtf$£.m MWMZM- 

Lindesay, A &■ . 

Kirkpatrick, A %\- 

In much agitation, ^MWiWt- 
§ 8. With a vengeance, gi§^^J;i &. 
§ 10. Consecrated ground, Jpf Ig ±, Jfe. 

Abbey of Scone, £ $ 1 £ g & PS ifif flU % jfi 

§ 11. The Earl of Fife, A £ (H H H EX 

MacDuff, A £• 

Isabella, Countess of Bucan, Jtjtf JB(flSH&®EN 
§ 12. Holy Land, Hit. 
§ 13. Methven, flfcig. 

Earl of Pembroke, A & (3S M H EX 

Hay,A£(*¥B»A). 

Earls of Errol, H^ftE- 

Somerville, A«(i¥lA)- 

Fraser, A«(iflA). 

PART III. 

§ 1. Lordof Douglas or Lord James, A^(^BSHE}. 
§ 2. Lorn, fl& £ (ffi S @). 

McDougais, m A £ (# @9 ft EX 

Nearly related, ^ |1. 
Dairy, % g. 
f 3. McAndrosser, A 4j- 

Bled to death, jfil #£ S 5E. 
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Setting spurs to his horse, &W>M%*; ^.K^lt 

Saddle-bow, 1!J f£ It #J % (M 3 Iff *). 
§ 4. Loch Lomond, $ £ (ffi » ^ fj). 
§ . 5. Kildrummic, >gim±.%x- 

Bon, ffi£. 

Aberdeenshire, iSl^. 

Nigel Bruce, A&. 

Rachrin, j^ % i&. 
§ 6. Castle of Berwick j$ ^ ;£ £. 

On purpose, #±fil ;#<?§. 
§ 7. Reduced him to the point of despair, -fr^ jz ifc 

§ 8. Palestine, ± S & £ 38 * &• 
§ 11. Island of Arran, M%%\- 

Clyde, Mij-ffl^. 

Castle of Brathwick, J$ © ;£. £ . 
§ 12. Lord Clifford, A £ (3£ H fj B- 
§ 13. Carrick, !&£. 

Cuthbert, A £ (£$ M A). 

Head-land, UjHJ; ftf. 

Turnberry, llif ig; ± $ ig. 

Ayrshire, iffi^g. 
§ 15. Lord Percy, A £ $i IB * E)- 
§ 17. How the matter stood, ^ 'ft 3? H ; V ^ W 'tS- 

PART IV. 
§ 4. Galloway, i&ig. 
§ 8. Having been borne. down the current, ^ gfc ?JC 



NOTES. 13 

§ 10. Sir Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, A %t 

§ 12 . Foster brother, & % % % ; fp % M 2. % % . 
§ 13. Atfault,&fc;$cgr. 

PART V. 
§ 5. Partook of , fc £ ; ffi $. 
§ 8. For the sake of one, % % A ft £. 



Lesson VII. 

§ 1. Washed-out, ELffifs. 

Pierre Goblet, A^- 

Three-score years and ten, -b + ^p. 
§ 2. Napoleon, & £ £ % jfr. 
§ 3. At its height, g II] 5!{ £[#. 

St. Andre, l&m2.%. 
I 6. Talked his heart out, ttj&Hj@;4Hifi*B&. 

By-gone age, ® £ flt ft- 
§ 7". Substantial aid, M±»l&;&D«fltfflfft-3'»). 
§ 8. Prussian, flp ®^rH A; JB J* #^±H*. 
§ 9. Impatient shake, ;# jg ; fflt & £ * S&- 
§ 10. Monsieur le Miller, Jg §£ jg- Jg. T 

A good grace, # 13; J¥ B- 

Larder boasts of meat and drink, M T % fi. 
§ 12. By surprise, fflg^ £. 
§ 14. Scant justice, IB (H ; fUg 3B * g *H f£l 

Cocked-hat, *fcl& %.%*&. 
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§ 17. Emerged into, f|f A; A- 

Odds and ends, # ML It $3- 
§ 21. Armed to the teeth, Jb ^ & HE- 
§ 23. Clambered down, jf@T- 
§ 27. Vive la France, &- fj jg ^ fc. 







Lesson VIII. 






Mukden, ^^. 


§ 


1. 


Flatters the local taste, &JJ ^ # ife A £ #? t>'1 1 


§ 


3. 


Manchus, ii$H A- 


§ 


5. 


At right angles, tt#; + 3^; + 3=3cii. 


§ 


6. 


Yamens, © P'J. 


§ 


9. 


Peking, ^fc ^. 
Hankow, -^ P . 
Nanking, ^ jg. 


§ 


10. 


Ancestral tablet, ft J£ jft {#; ft {£. 


§ 


11. 


Fail to do justice to the reality, ^F k|E # ^ 3ft # ; 



Lesson IX. 

(Note. ) James D. Dana, A %\ {fk EH # ±). 
Was called to the chair of Natural History and 
Geology, %S£f$<&7&i&fi¥ft;£i9%l- 
vScientific Societies, tftftfc^fcfi- 



NOTES. 15 

French Academy, •£»$ (-#F!PF»«;£). 
§ 3. Eternal Will, %&; ±>fc 2.M- 

Bacon, A £ (51 12. M £ % * £)• 
§ 6. Solomon, A *(*^RS £©). 

Tyrian dyes, #£ M jft £ Jfe ** ; % & *fe JR. 

Fine arts,~H#|ir. 
§ 16. Drummond light, #J|R<g*;g5*(«Sn 



Lesson X. 



(Note.) Professor Asa Gray, A £ (H H *±). 
1 ' How Plants Behave, " # £ (ffi & £ 1> fiO. 

§ i. siiene,mmmm%. 

Catch-fly, ftq&ftgjgg. 

§ 2. Archis, mmmm%. 

Cypripedium, or lady's Slipp"er, ffi^/ffi^^- 
Cross-fertilization, M }£ 5£ JJp ; £ ^ ^ fit- 
With intent, ^f M \ Wc M- 

pitchers, m.mmM£&M$izn *). 

Sarracenia, M^^-M- 

Sidesaddle-flower, ft^JR {fflftlKmMZftM). 

U. S. A. (United .States of America) £#11 ;H 

a. 

§ 4. Parrot-headed species, 1j§.t$]MWi&- 
Darlingtonia, ff ^J f£ $c- £. 
California, % £ (g & llj, U H HI). 
Tendril of Nepenthes, |g IE ^ JR 2 $ &. 
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Indian Archipelago, ft] ^ Jf| ft. 

Neatly-fitting, ftgg; '[&£-. 
§ 5. Sundew or Drosera, ■^SK&W&MM; £*&. 

Such-like, #n J& £ gg. 
§ 6. Venus's Fly-trap, or Dionsea muscipula, %$$%]& 

Wilmington, j& & CfiE H H). 

North Carolina, H H £ £. 
§ 8-. Objectless wantonness, f £ 81 -£ iR US , ft B W 

Well-nigh, »¥;»$£• 
§ 9. Mould-Fungi, g[ & 7fc 5 £ IE- 



Lesson XL 

PART I. 

Coral Reef, Jg $H $£. 
§ 1. Coral Island, JIB SJ ft. 

Limestone rock, ft MJ5; ft M££- 

Marble statue, ;& H ?Hf . 
§ 3. Dudley, Hl£(;eE&H). 

Staffordshire, % £ (£ 3£ @|}. 
§ 4. Medusa, # flft ll'I^t £ A 4&. 
§ 9. Forbe's " British Starfishes," # ;&. 
§ 11. Fern fronds, EM 1&2.M- 
§ 25. Coral polyps, a H ^- 

Cuttle-fish, H&. 

Polypus, a $flfi;*& 



NOTES. 17 

§ 28. Madam How, fl§ f£ A £• 

"Book of Kind," © f£ ft sg. 

PART II. 

§ 7. Spain, ® IS 5f . 

Strait of Gibraltar, jg Ml £ (IE ^ M J£ H % »f ' 

Morocco, jt % flf (ffi # 9H * «)■ 

Desert of Sahara, i^i & % (£ ^ $|). 

Negroland, ±61 £ (M A iiH, ffi ft TO- 
§ 10. Saint Hilda, mW%. 

Whilby, jfisg. 
J 11. Boxhisears, =ftfc^®;^^®. 
§ 19. On condition that, f£ #n ; $J 3g. 

John, A£- 

Take the measure of a man's worth, $fcHr#f1jb; 

Smock frock, ffl # fl. #. 
§21. Mr. Darwin, &H£(£|B$gfff WH^W- 
Mr. Wallace, A*(HHf *f ffi«l- 
Mr. Jukes, A £ (£ H * £ Ml H # #§£)■ 
Mr. Gosse, A £ (£ B 19 % 9 *)' 
Lucas Barrett, A £• 

PART III. 
J 2 . British Museum , % 9 ff % |g. 
Madrepores, 5SM> 
:■ Brain stones, Jg 5$. 
Seaferns, ^ >W.- 
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§ 4. Sea slugs, $ SL ) M & ', 8> * 

Sea cucumbers, fH i§&; ¥'P IP- 
§ 5. Parrot fish, R it* ft ; ft $ » ft- 

Browse on, ^ ; ff- & %. ft. 
§ 7. Trade wind, ^ ^ JE- 
§ 8. Australia, % $|. 

" Voyage of H. M. S. Fly", W£. 

(H. M. S. = His or Her Majesty's Ship.) 

Pacific, i: 3* if. 
§ 10. At their wits' end, ^f ft ffi ft ; ft gg # 4ft. 
§ 11. Thati, jgftg. 

For good and all, & ^; •£ f<& ; %. 

East India Islands, "M ft] 5! 5 S- 

New Guinea, ft ^j. 

§ 14. Cocoa-nut crab, \m^.M 
Birgus latro, J m * 

§ 15. So far, so good, in & M ^ &. 

Badly off, ^3£;M%. 

PART IV. 

§ 1. Lancashire, flfc £ (#. ^ !U). 

Yorkshire, it £i (&3S 9). 
§ 3. Pole.gdNtStffclfiS). 
§ 4. Amazon, M £ (£ IS ^ M)- 

Mississippi, ffl %, (ffi H US). 

Orinoco, M £ (ffi ^ ^1 W- 
§ 5. Bristol, &£ (ffi g H). 
§ 6. Craven Fault, ifll ®.£ §r Jf £ (If Jf *, gp iff Bf 



NOTES. 19. 

Manchester, M %, (£ ^ |1|). 
Preston, ffiig (£ 5t @)-, 
Malhan Cove, m & (l± 3* ffl). 

P^ s edcus ' } Mi £ (ffi#W. 

Greece, # j]|. 

Carrara, ffi £ (?£ ;i ^C 5fi|). 

Italy, m&(M-xm). 

§ 14. Rational beings, ^ JJ & 2: £ «& (IP A £). 
One Uncreated, 5£ ± ; J: Ifr. 
Trinity Sunday, & jg fji & ffc-A -X Z. Bft B ; 

Hifi— &2*. S- 



Lesson XII. 

§ 1. Germany, ^ |g|. 

Thuringian Mountains, tfj ig ((£ $g |U). 

Saxony, ili}^. 

Green Mountains, tU ig (ffi ^ H|). 

At home, ^fi;ff ; « ». 
§ 6. Hans, A £■ 
§ 7. Prevailed on, jj& f)||. 

* * , 0tto 'A«. 

^ " ' Wood-cutter, flS ^. 
§ 9., ..Thalers «B«1£*(#*«jffiH$fe ♦.#&-&■* 
' '" « ~ 7C *F). 
Groschen, ® M W. AT £ (# « $[ - P ± # #,. 
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§ 15. Headed them off, ffl M 2. 

§ 33. Key-flower, ^ & ft (fg |£ ft £). 

§ 37. Plucked up heart, $£ Jt 



Lesson XIII. 

(Note. ) Rocky Mountains, ;*; ill ig (ffi H g|). 

Mr. Irving, A £ (H ® ^ £ M ft M). 
§ 1. Cross Timber, m&{fe§kWltM). 

Canadian, M & (£ H g|). 
§ 2. Beatte, A£ 

Shape his course, % 3£ *T 3i ± ^r IpJ. 

Swell of land, iSilll; i^M 

Fort Gibson, ®«£. 

To my chagrin, ^F # ±. ]g ; It ?§ £ M. 

set off full tilt, &m;m lit 

Helter-skelter, ■}%%; Wt B- 
In full career, $c life- 
Pulled up, J^^;i&Ji. 

scour off, mm>MM. 

§ 17. Mr. L., A£- 

Losing ground, ^ $£. 

Struggling in mortal agony, @ $f & ffff # 

§ 18. I am nothing of a sportsrhan, ^T- ^K JE. ^ ® A ; 

§ 19. After-qualms, $| 'f&. 
Quietus, 7il; 56 £. 



§ 


3. 


§ 


4. 


§ 


5. 


§ 


6. 


§ 


7. 


§ 


8. 


§ 


9. 
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Lesson XIV. 

§ 1. Newton, A«($^f f iXf f i). 

Bacon, A£ mZ % ^M & &*#). 

Locke, A*(£±«**£i»**)- 

Councils of war, ?^^i. 
§ 2. High-toned, IS ft ; ft '1 ; 9 jf . 

Broke its bounds, ft} ^ # P& ;£ fl. . 

Most tremendous in his wrath, A $8; H &$• 
§ 4. Unreserved with safety, H1fi&iS;iiLlfS&@. 

Colloquial talents, P 3f . 
§ 5. In its mass, A t£ ; ^ i§. 

Train, !£ *t £*fe; P^ 23ft #. 



Lesson XV. 

Nanshan, f^ jlj. 

§ 1. Russians, ffljUf A. 

Liaotung Peninsula, ^^ ^ ft. 

Kinchou, #•#]. 

At their disposal, MMM'M; M^fr' 

Yalu, II |K. 

Japanese, H^A. 
§ 2. Talienwan, A *§ $|. 

Dalny, A *£• 

Anchishan, ^c ^ UJ - 

Junk Bay, 8>ABf». 
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Striking features, # ft ; # 51 IJ £ £ U- 

Fret away, E'fg; ft fife. 
§ 3. Port Arthur, M Jig P. 

General Oku, j£(H *!.¥). 

Kincliou Bay, -^ i)>H jff . 
§ 4. Fourth or Osaka Division , fg ftp [® # ^ ^c *£ 

em 

First Division, fg — fr])' H. 

Third Division, fg H £i|i H- 

General Uchiyama, ft ill ( H # $F !?). 

6 a.m., Ji^A^lfiM- 
§ 5. Muscovite, ffijt^f A- 

Nankwanling, ]§j H ||. 
§ 6. Kuroki, M*(H #A£)- 
§ 7. Run short, US- 

§ 8. Major-General Nishijima, MBj'M#M'&'J? $F). 
§ 9. 7p.m.,T3P-fcIfi«. 
§10. "RisingSun,"^^-^H(H * |^ ^). 
§ 11. Portable trophies, ^ B M M 2. IE & Fa- 

No alternative, jji] 4g fe $jf. 



Lesson XVI. 



§ 3. Disinherited Knight, # t£ Si ;£ Hi ® ± ( IP 
IvanhoeJ, 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, A 4s • 
Ralph de Vipont, A %\- 
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§ 5 Prince John, ££«#. 
§ 6. Cedric the Saxon, A £• 

Lady Rowena, ^ ^C iS. 

Athelstane, A4j- 

Knight Templar, 81 $5 f« # ;£ # M- 
§ 7. Beyond doubt, |R| |§. 

Lord of Coningsburgh, A ^S- 

Interfere with his own suit, # ^ #f |£. 

To make him feel the weight of his battle-axe, $1 

§ 8. DeBracy, A£- 

§ 9. Air of courtesy, S ffc £. ft. 

Doffed his bonnet, JK 3£ ijif. 

Uncovered. )J3;i|>f. 
§ 10. Queen of Love and Eeauty, ^f4±^cK^B Lady 

Rowena ) . 
§ 12. Half drowned by the shouts of the multitude, ^, 

#**'«sjjrra. 

Arranging their line of battle, $£ $J fg p^.. 
§ 14. Placed at the disposal of , <f£ 3l]lliK- 

Leading-staff or truncheon, $h flt $t. 

Transgressing the rules, 3E ?£ ; 1¥ #• 
§ 17. Tale, ft; i« «. 

William de Wyvil, A £• 

Laissez aller, |g f| P #. 
§ 19. Beau-seant, & 3E g& & # £ JK- 

Desdichado, P SI; BfSt 
§ 23. In the thick of the fight, «l £ & M 3BI ± B*. 
§ 24. Address, ^fg; fg&. 
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§25. Front-de-Boeuf, A£- 

§ 26. Their aim being thus eluded, yfc f& gj? H ^ ; # 

Bearing to the earth, & $ ;£ ; jl| 51 £• 
§ 28. This stood him in the more stead, ^$t#£lEiK 

To keep at sword's point, %$ p|j — ■ $IJ ;£ ^: 
§ 30. By the light of heaven, ?f ^ ; — %. 
§ 31. Le Noir Faineant, or Black Sluggard, A *S- 
§ 32. Sable Knight, |p Le Noir Faineant. 
§ 33. Tacit consent, fjc If. 
§ 35. Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Jrfc j£ 3§ £ ig. 



Lesson XVII. 

PART I. 

§ i. Alaska, i& ig (m ft m M & # * £ IS *;. 

Innuits or Eskimos, Jg jfe It =fe M Greenland 
%, Alaska ®£ % it ± A- 

Aleuts, Aleutian Islands ;£. ± A ($Sc Aleutian 
Islands 75 Alaska ^li). 

Blessings of the Gospel, ll # ;£. # IS. 

Alaskans, Alaska ;£ i A- 
§ 2. Sharp circumstance, Jf, $t; fg gf. 
§ 3. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, A ig- 

Foster father, J|;%. 

Godfather, ffc^. 
§ 5. Bering Strait, flS ** ffitfc (|£ ft H & 25 9H ;£ H , 
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Out of hand, jtglj. 
§ 6. Within the realm of reason, gg flg, ;£, ff*. 
§ 7. Commissioner of Education, # HF ;fc gl. 

Arctic coast, ^b Me # $fc 81. 

Bering Sea, f£ $C j$(^E Aleutian Islands & Ber- 
ing Strait ;£ 40 • 

Yukon River, M £ (ffi ;|fc §| $fl). 
§ 8. Icy Cape, ± $£ (£;|I; £}c '# M). 

Arctic Ocean, jfc $C {$. 

Relay stations, If #[$. 
§ 9. Bureau of Education, ^M;^WM- 

Department of the Interior, K ^C bP- 

Training stations, M H M ', %> W. 0T- 

Sub- Arctic ffi ft ac ■# ± T- 

PART II. 
§ 1. Finn, Finland ±. ± A (& Finland 75 It Russia 

Lapp, Lapland ;£ i: A ($c Lapland 75 It Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula ;£ tf»). 
In real earnest, # ^ £ £ IK ft «&■ 
§ 2. C. C. Georgeson, A £• 

Agricultural experiment stations j| Ipt f£ |g ]H ; 

W. A. Kjellman, A £• 
Teller reindeer station, |f #& ig. 
Port Clarance, i& £. 
Kuskokwim River, JnJ^j- 
§ 3. Relief expedition , $ ^ & ffi PR. 
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D. H. Jarvis, A £ 

Revenue Cutter Service, JftftBffg&fifciiftlft 

. ±m- 

Ice-bound, MbkffiMWt- 
Port Barrow, M %i- 
§ 4. Cape Prince of Wales, ± $ & (;££ Alaska). 

W.T. I.app, Ap- 
point Barrow, ife £• 

§ 8. Blow, TfiU ±.m\ &£%.&• 

§ 9. In the face of, W ; K #}• 

All-conquering, £ J» ; W « "E »• 



Lesson XVIII. 

§ 1. Delphi, flft «(«£*» H* «, ft %ja^-gf, 

#BiA£ffiIfll). 

Cadmus, A <S(#®5i«. 
Phoenix, A^S- 

Cilix, A^S- 

Thasus, A^S- 
§ 2 . Thrust a passage through , ^ A ; M. M • 
§ 3. In quest of, ^^. 

Europa, # iF £. 
§ 4. Fountain of truth, Jt 3 £ t!f>- 
§ 10. Gave vent to, H tf} ; 5g, tfi . 
§ 14. At his tongue's end, M P jfff ft ; ftj £ =g- £. 
§ 16. Had lost his wits, $g jp$ §g |L ; Iff g. 
§ 17. Chewing her cud, Jx^- 
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§ 22. Head, M H- 

§ 24. Lagging behind, $g J£ JJ ft. 

King Agenor, # ® /h ffl £ £. 

Queen Telephassa, #»*«£©£. 
§ 25. Of her own accord, ft a S ; UJ t£ * #,. 
§ 28. Into the bargain, 3t- fl. ; 3t ; R. 
§ 30. Laying out, f£ f{- ; ft # ; « ffi. 
§ 32. A matter of course, j& ffe £. ^-. 
§ 38. Mortal, A;iftA- 

Had broken his fast, H $; H %£. 
§ 39. In the world, $£ Ws in M ; & &• 

Slipping away, }& jg£ ; 'Jfe 2E. 
§ 42. Pluck out, ^ SU- 
§ 45. All at once, &&;&$. 

A crop of, fig IB; — 03. 
§ 48. Take it for granted, f£ 3£ & M ; ® in . 
§ 53. Made him a military salute, fa £, %f ¥ ^ $C ffiS- 
§ 55. Earth-born, JB ft % ft ; ft j& 
§ 58. Gray of the morning, g£ Hi ; Bfe I&. 
§ 62. Heart-breakings, ^iC»^^. 
§ 64. Harmonia, $ Si ;& ft £ . 
5 65. Affairs of state, |U 1^; $t ^. 

Penny, />; ^MW.- 

Rub-a-dub, mm;mm^.m. 

§66. A.B.C,ftiI^MfX?. 
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INTERMEDIATE COMPOSITION 

By Fong F. Sec 

Follows the compiler's "Elementary Composition for 
Chinese Students" 
Takes up the principles of English Composition governing 
punctuation, use of words, sentences, paragraphs, and the 
different kinds of whole composition — narration, description, 
and easy exposition — including letter-writing. Selections from 
best writers are used as models, and subjects are based on 
students' personal experience and general knowledge. I<ays 
stress ipon the result to be obtained rather than the method, 
and the principles of composition are accompanied at every 
step with written exercises, both critical and constructive. 
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